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THE RYELAND SHEEP 


R. M. BELL 


There is not another breed of sheep in England that can trace 
its history and origin so far back, or whose value to the sheep 
industry has been so continuous and Reccaeied defined for so many 
Centuries as the Rye- ; 
land. The accompa- 
nying illustration of 
a Ryeland ewe sug- 
gests the origin of 
the breed, as there is 
considerable resem- 
blance between her 
and the Merino ewe. 
This, with the pecul- 
iar character of the 
wool, leads, accord- 
ing to William 
Youatt, to the suspi- 
cion that the Rye- 
land breed may be 
of foreign extrac- 
tion. The Merino 
breed in Spain was 
one of those valua- 
ble gifts with which 
the Romans were 
accustomed to pro- 
pitiate and enrich 
the people whom 
they conquered; 
they were never sat- ‘ 
isfied until they 
had effected both 
the introduction of 
‘sheep and the estab- 
lishment of manu- 
factures. It is a historical fact that ten years after the invasion of 
Britain by the Romans, in the year 55 BC, the victors established 
a woolen factory at Winchester, and such was the character of the 
fabrics that they were in great estimation at Rome. It is easy to 
believe that these fine-wool sheep were already in the country, but 
it is possible that they were a benefaction from the conquerors 1960 
years ago. 

It is believed by Bishoff that the Herefordshire sheep, now called 
the Ryeland, were the wool-bearing sheep of England that gave 
such value and interest to the wool industry of England in the year 
1348. It was recorded by the earliest writers that the Ryelands 
stood at the head of the short-wooled breeds. Mr Herbert, who 
has studied the subject, is of the opinion that the Ryelands extended 
through England from the Thames to the Tyne, and even intimates 
that the Cotswold were produced by across of the Ryeland with 
some heavy sheep. The counties of Hereford, Shropshire, Staf- 
fordshire and Oxford sheep were only varieties of the Ryeland 
breed. It was the work of years, “but in the evolutions of 
the sheep industry, a potential factor in good husbandry, the 
Ryelands were gradually forced to give place to a heavier, earlier- 
maturing sheep until conditions were reached that the heavier 
sheep could not supplant them, Until this time they were known 
as Hereford sheep; but when they were confined mainly to the 
southern part of the country, where it was the custom to sow great 
quantities of rye,and to pasture flocks thereon in the winter season, 
they received their significant name, Ryeland, That there were two 
breeds of Hereford sheep we are led to infer from the writings of 
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TYPICAL. RYELAND EWE 


weight of fleece rarely exceeded two pounds, but it possessed a 
degree of fineness unequaled by any other British breed. It was 
finer than the Southdown of one hundred years ago, but not so fine 
as the Saxony. The Ryeland mutton was always spoken of as of 
the best quality. The sheep was at its best at five or six years old, 





William Ellis in 1747, for he shows there was ‘“‘a dark-faced sheep 
that was much sought for by graziers and feeders in Hertford- 
shire,” where he lived, and in other counties which were then 
regarded as feeding sections of England. Youatt describes the true 
Ryeland as a small sheep, seldom exceeding more than 14 to 16 Ibs 
to the quarter in the wethers, or than 10 to 18 in the ewe. They 
have white faces and 
are polled, the wool 
growing close to and 
sometimes covering 
the eyes. The legs 
are small and clean, 
the bone altogether 
light, the carcass 
sound and compact 
and peculiarly devel- 
oped on the loins 
and haunches, The 
Ryeland has that 
form which at once 
bespeaks it to be pa- 
tient of hunger and 
capable of thriving 
on scanty fare. It 
scarcely admits of a 
doubt that old Rye- 
lands would endure 
privations of food 
better than any other 
breed. Sir Joseph 
Banks, who was 
well acquainted with 
their cons ti tution 
and habits, used to 
say that the Rye- 
lands deserved a 
niche in the temple 
of famine. The 





PROTECT SHEEP AGAINST GRUB IN THE HEAD 


Many American shepherds advise smearing the salt trough with 
tar, but this is seldom thorough enough. A practice to be recom- 
mended, where the flock is not too large, is to smear the noses of 
the sheep periodically, at least once a week, during the season of 
greatest activity of the fly, with a mixture of equal parts of tar and 
grease, or of tar and fish oil, or of tar and whale oil. Some have 
used whale oil alone with good results. A brush will be found 
convenient to apply these mixtures. A reliable authority speaks in 
flattering terms of the use of an ointment made as follows: Bees- 
wax, one pound ; linseed. oil, one pint; carbolic acid, four ounces. 
Melt the wax and oil together, adding two ounces of rosin to give 
body, then, as it is cooking, stir in the carbolic acid. The same 
authority mentions the use, by some breedersof choice stock, of a 
canvas face cover smeared with this mixture, or with one of 
asafetida and tallow, which may be adjusted in such a fashion as 
not to interfere with the sight or with grazing, and yet protect the 
lamb against the fly that lays the egg from which the grub hatches. 
Some farmérs plow a few furrows in the pasture so the sheep may 
put their noses in the fresh earth and thus keep the fly away. ° 
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PREVENTING AND DESTROYING LICE 


MARY B. KEECH, IOWA 


Lice exist at all seasons of the year, but they are troublesome 
only during the summer, especially in July and August. They re- 
main inactive while it is cold, but as soon as higher temperatures re- 
turn they are out of their winter quarters ready to attack the fowls. 
Even if the poultry house appears clean and no lice are visible, 
look out for them. Early in spring when the lice are inactive is the 
time to begin the attack. If you wait until the weather is warm 
and favorable for the work, there will be hundreds to destroy where 
only a few are present now. Filth of all kind furnishes a breeding 
place for lice. They abound where fowls are overcrowded. 

The little red mites will breed in the droppings and in dirty nest 
boxes. They hide in every crack and crevice during the day and 
come out on the roost at night to annoy the fowls. These are more 
easily prevented and destroyed than the large gray lice, which sel- 
dom leave the fowl’s body. Each individual must be handled and 
a close search made. [If lice are found apply a little sweet oil ora 
little melted lard to which has been added a few drops of oil of sas- 
safras. Drop it from a sewing machine can or a medicine dropper. 
Use only a drop or two, as grease often kills young poultry. By 
keeping a keen eye upon the young poultry, the presence of lice 
can be detected by the following symptoms: Diarrhea, a drowsy or 
sleepy appearance ; the fowls will droop and mope and become very 
thin and weak. Slow growing and constant crying are marked 
symptoms. When any or all of these appear look on the head, 
neck, vent and under the wings for the large gray lice. Look 
closely, for they burrow on the top of the head and in the deep 
creases on top of the wings. When young chicks, turkeys, and 
ducklings seem to eat with difficulty, look on the throat in front 
and in the sides for the large gray lice, for one louse on the throat 
of a young fowl will kill it. 

Keep a clean dust bath within easy reach ofthe fowls, and 
they will rid themselves of the little red mites. If they refuse to 
use the dust bath in the poultry house during the summer, spade up 
a fresh clean spot in the yard, and see how freely they will wallow 
in it. An unhealthy fowl will not dust itself regularly. Keep all 
such away from the others, and sprinkle them daily with fresh in- 
sect powder, being careful to get the powder well under the feathers. 
If this work is begun early in the season, the dry process, known as 
Dr Spaulding’s remedy, may be recommended: To } bu of pul- 
verized air-slaked lime add 10 lbs of sulphur and one ounce of 
crude carbolic acid. Stir well with a stick. When dry it can be 
safely handled. Drive all the fowls out of the house and give ita 
thorough cleaning, then throw the mixture generously over the 
perches, walls, floor, into the nest boxes and into every crack and 
crevice. This may seem like too much work, but it pays. You 
cannot neglect your poultry, allow lice to sap out their life blood all 
summer, and then look for a large supply of eggs in the fall and 
early winter. 

If the lice get a start the task will be more laborious. _ The 
liquid process is then the only sure remedy. Toa tub full of strong 
soapsuds add one-half pint of crudecarbolic acid. Saturate every- 
thing—walls, roof, roosts, nest boxes and floor. Close the house 
and burn one pound of sulphur in it. Repeat every week until the 
lice are destroyed. Kerosene emulsion is aspeedy cure for lice, but 
considerable time is required to make it. Cut up a half pound of 
hard soap in half a gallon of soft water; place on the stove; when 
the water boils and the soap is dissolved remove and add one gallon 
of kerosene. Stir with a paddle untila creamy mass is formed, 
which becomes a jelly when cold. Add 10 gallons of water, or soap- 
suds from the family washing, and the emulsion is ready for use. 





THE GARDEN MOLE A FRIEND, NOT AN ENEMY 
THEO F. LONGENECKER, OHIO 

It is not probable that the mole eats vegetable matter in any 
form. I have kept numbers of moles confined where they could not 
get any food except what I gave them. Vegetable food in all the 
various forms in which they are accused of eating it, was kept be- 
fore them and was also offered to and putin direct contact with 
them. Potatoes, bulbs, tender roots of various classes of plants, 
sweet corn that had sprouted, sweet corn ready to sprout and seeds 
of various kinds, and although ravenously hungry and dying of 
starvation they would not eat such food. I have starved them to 
death in these experiments. It was cruel but I wanted to know if 
they would eat vegetable matter. They were kept in boxes of earth 
and as nearly in their natural condition as possible. While treat- 
ing them thus I have offered to some of them grubs (larvez of the 
May beetle) and angleworms, and immediately after refusing vege- 
table food had them lie in my hand and eat 13 large grubs at one 
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The only animal foods offered them were grubs and angle- 
Apparently they had no preference for either. 

The mole feeds five to six times per day and on about six grubs at 

a meal; thus one mole requires about thirty grubs a day. The 

weight of an average mole is equal to that of seventy-five grubs (I 


meal. 
worms. 


have weighed both). Thus in two and one-half days a mole can 
eat his weight in grubs. 

When one finds mole runs under a corn row and the corn gone, 
or if he finds their runs in sweet potato ridges and the marks of 
small teeth in half-eaten potatoes, if not of skeptical disposition, he 
naturally concludes that the mole is the culprit. Toa limited ex- 
tent only is he responsible. Ground mice followed in the runs 
made by the mole. They relished and ate the vegetable matter that 
he passed by. 

A little knowledge of the habits of the mole may moderate the 
inveterate and unreasonable hatred that many of his enemies have 
toward him. Ifa piece of ground, lawn, meadow, timothy or clov- 
er field is infested with grubs, you will find the runs of moles there 
because it is a good feeding ground for them. Their runs extending 
in various directions are their traps. Insects working through the 
soil fall into them. The mole travels along these runs five to six 
times per day and eats the insects. Asa portion of the ground is 
being fed over, the runs are at the same time extended. 

The mole does not like to have his larder interfered with, so if 
you tramp it shut two or three times soon after he has opened it, he 
will come out of the ground and seek more congenial regions in 
which to work. The mole works at about 7 and lla m and at 
8 and 6 pm. At certain seasons he varies a little from these 
hours. He also works in the night but at what hours I do not know. 

If working in the lawn or other places where objectionable, all 
that is needed is to trample the runs shut at daybreak and several 
times through the day. Usually one day’s such treatment so dis- 
gusts him that he goes elsewhere. 

If the mole heaves up choice plants in beds,'the roots are still in 
the soil in natural position, and if the plants are firmly pressed back 
into normal condition, and if necessary watered, no injury will re- 
sult to the plant. It is quite likely the mole by destroying insects 
has really benefited the plant. Itis true there are places where the 
mole cannot be tolerated at all and should be trapped at once if he 
enters them, but you cannot poison him by placing poisoned vege- 
tables in his runs, 

There is no place in field cultivation where the mole is more ag- 
gravating to some than in newly planted strawberry beds, and yet 
you never find him there unless the ground is infested by insects. 
He usually works just above the solid soil, so if you cultivate deep 
(this may be done when not working too close to the plant) the mole 
does not materially injure the plants. It may be sometimes neces- 
sary to tramp the plants down firm when heaved by the mole. Of- 
ten§jthe moles have been living in my strawberry beds and I should 
not have known it unless watching rather closely for them. 

The injury the mole does is immediate and apparent, the bene- 
fits derived from his work are not so immediate or apparent; hence 
he is not receiving full credit. 





Cranberry Pests.—At the last convention of the American cran- 
berry growers’ association in Philadelphia,it was stated that several 
members whose bogs had been seriously damaged by grasshoppers 
and katydids had purchased large flocks of turkeys and set them to 
foraging. They soon ate up the grasshoppers, but the katydids 
largely flew away and did not return. The turkeys trampled many 
of the berries off, but it was thought that the gain largely exceeded 
the loss. Another member, who had had his berries destroyed by 
the grasshoppers, bought an expensive spraying machine and spray- 
ed the bogs early in the season, before the fruit was set, with paris 
green, and thus secured a large crop where formerly all the berries 
had been eaten by insects. 

To Kill Sparrows, put cayenne pepper in the crevices of buildings 
they infest; this treatment killed hundreds about the Maryland 
state house. Or support a long and wide plank bya stake, scatter 
grain under it, and when the sparrows are busily eating pull the 
stake away by means of a string, and the heavy plank deadfall will 
kill the sparrows. Others will quickly return to take their place. 
Many believe the English sparrow does more good than harm. 

in Harvesting Wheat, Oats and Flax a header can be used success- 
fully. If the stacks are long and narrow and not tramped as in the 
case of oats and flax, the stacking should be done by a man stand- 
ing on the ground. Wheat can be placed in larger ricks, as it does 
not hold much moisture. Letthe stacker always stand near the 
middle so the stack will settle straight and the straw on the outside 
will hang down.—{Elza Tobin, South Dakota. 











THE SAN JOSE SCALE 


Where the San Jose scale has found lodgment its extermination 
should be immediate. This pernicious scale is injurious to a great 
variety of deciduous trees, and besides causing the death of the 
trees, has great 
power of reproduc- 
tion. Common in 
California, it now 
infests W ash ing- 
ton, Oregon, New 
Mexico and the 
western country. 
Among the locali- 
ties of the Atlantic 
seaboard known to 
be infested are 
limited sections in 
Florida, Georgia, 
Virginia, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, 
New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania and New 
York. Specimens 
have also been ob- 
served in one or 
more towns in Ohio 
and Indiana, the 
scale probably hav- 
ing been shipped 
in on nursery 
a. stock, or brought 


FIG 1. SAN JOSE SCALE ON FRUIT on California fruit. 


a. Pear of natural size, moderately infested with The young or new- 
the scale; b, female scale, much enlarged. ly hatched are 


almost microscopic creatures of a white or pale yellow color, 
body of ovoid form, flattened, with six legs and two short feelers. 
They are active for a brief period only, sometimes but a few hours 
or even minutes, rarely more than a day or two, and settle upon the 
bark near where they are born, unless it is already too thickly cov- 
ered with the parent scales. A long threadlike proboscis is gradual- 
ly thrust under the skin of the leaf or bark when the insect becomes 
fixed and a waxy secretion 
exudes and covers the scale. 
This increases until the larva 
underneath molts. The first 
larval skin becomes part of 
the secretion or shield, and 
is known as the larval scale, 
and the insect under it after 
this first molt, leaves its legs 
and feelers. The covering 
‘still further increases and a 
second molt takes place, and 
a covering known as the 
medial scale either sur- 
rounds or extends from one 
end of the larval scale, 
according to the §&8pecies. 
The sexes are readily distin- 
guishable by their scales or 
shields. The male undergoes 
a third molt, from which 
results a delicate two-winged fly. TheSan Jose scale is quite circu- 
lar in form, very flat and pressed close to the bark. It grows from 
one-sixteenth to one-eighth inch in diameter in the female and 
about half this size inthe male. It has the general color of the bark, 
and the larval scale in the center is a slightly raised point, varying 
from yellowish to nearly black in color. In the latitude of Wash- 
ington, D C, there may be five annual generations, each occupying 
on an average 40 day$. Multiplication continues from the besin- 
ning of June until late in autumn, or until winter weather fairly 
sets in, 

For the extermination of the San Jose scale, a number of par- 
asites have been found quite effective. But where trees are found 
to be badly infested, the safest and most economical course is to cut 
and burn trunk and branch. Where the infection is less marked, 
insecticide washes and sprays may be used. Before young lice have 
begun to secrete scales they may be destroyed by spraying with 
kerosene emulsion. For the older scales the washes may be divided 
into those which can be used in summer without damage to the trees, 
and those so strong they can only be applied while the tree is dor- 








FIG 2, LIMB INFESTED WITH SCALE 
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mant during winter. Among the insecticides that have been proven 
more or less successful are formulas of whale oil soap,the resin wash, 
kerosene emulsion, hard laundry soap, concentrated potash lye, 
fish oil soap, and California lime-sulphur-and-salt wash. Direc- 
tions for making each of the above washes are printed in full ina 
special bulletin of the division of entomology of the U S department 
of agriculture, free upon application to Washington. The entomol- 
ogist of the department advises as the most effective insecticide for 
the San Jose scale, to dissolve two pounds of whale oil soap in one 
gallon of water, and make a thorough spraying. A scale-infested 
pear is shown in Fig 1, an infested branch in Fig 2. 





KALAMAZOO CELERY 


J. BLANK 


The famous Kalamazoo celery gardens are situated on peaty 
marshes that were once swamps. The soil on these marshes is 
black and rich, and has that soft and spongy feeling to the hand 
which indicates humus, and there seems to be some element or qual- 
ity in the Kalamazoo marshes that makes them peculiarly adapted to 
celery culture. My own opinion is that the porosity of the soil and 
the free supply of water have a great deal to do with this culture. 
For we know that the celery plant loves a cool, moist bed; it is 
stunted by heat and drouth. In dry seasons, even in favorable 
localities, growers elsewhere are obliged to water their plants. 

The Kalamazoo growers raise three and even four crops of cel- 
ery per year from the same ground. For the first crop the seed 
is sown in hotbeds early in February. As soon as the weather is 
warm enough, usually about May 1, the plants are set out. They 


are planted from four to six inches apart in trenches 
six inches deep, and _ partly filled with manure. The 
trenches are from four to ‘five feet apart. Meanwhile 


the second sowing of seed has been made in a seedbed outdoors, 
and then the plants are set out sometime in June for the second 
crop, between the first rows. After the first crop comes off, about 
the middle of July, the rows are filled with plants for the third 
crop. Few plants require more constant and careful cultivation 
than celery. The soil must be brought to the highest stage of fer- 
tility, and then cropped heavily and successively. The chief ob- 
ject in celery culture is to get as many salable stalks or heads as 
possible, and this can be done only by proper manuring. 

The most successful growers are those who use constantly the 
largest amounts of manure. The celery plant is a strong feeder 
and requires much nitrogen. This is supplied by a heavy dressing 
of stable manure. The expense of buying stable manure is a big 
item in raising celery. The ownersof one of the best celery gar- 
dens in Kalamazoo, when asked how he raised such big crops, said 
to me: ‘‘I found that the celery plants needed something else be- 
sides stable manure. They should have some phosphoric acid, and 
especially potash. Most growers do not know that a considerable 
amount of nitrogen is lost when stable manure lies in heaps ex- 
posed to the air for any length of time. Now this loss can be pre- 
vented by spreading kainit over the manure. The cost is slight, 
while the saving of nitrogen is great. I have also found that pot- 
ash stimulates a good growth of the plants, especially in making 
fine stalks or heads, This is important with celery growers, for 
an acre contains about 16,000 plants, but as a rule only 12,000 or 18,- 
000 heads will be salable. So any fertilizer that will help the 
growth and quality should be welcomed by the growers.” 





GETTING BEST RESULTS IN THE FRUIT GARDEN 


WEBB DONNELL 


Whoever has picked the most luscious wild raspberries and 
blackberries and has noted the conditions under which they grew, 
has seen that a loose soil and abundant moisture are prime essen- 
tials to perfection in these berries. Ihave found by experience that 
the greatest aid the gardener has in securing a light, loose and moist 
soil, even in the heat of summer, is a heavy coating of the grqund 
with mulch. Applied to the soil, not in a thin coat that soon dis- 
appears, but in a very thick one, it keeps down weeds, smothering- 
out that most troublesome of pests, witch grass, and creates be- 
neath it a surprising condition of the soil. If one will take the 
trouble to draw aside a thick coat of mulch, he will be surprised to 
find the soil beneath. it as light as though the harrow had just pass- 
ed through it while even in time of drouth the soil will be well 
filled with moisture, drawn up from the regions below. In using 
mulch care should be taken to avoid that having weed seed, unless 
the plot of land is to be kept permanently mulched. Rather than 
go without such a covering in the raspberry rows, if straw or hay 
were not at hand, I would have evergreen brush cut in the woods 
and pastures and with this would mulch the land; but straw or. 
hay is better, for it decays and forms a vegetable humus in the soil. 
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BUTTER, CREAM AND CHEESE PROFITS IN DIFFERENT BREEDS 


The cost of milk production in seven different breeds, as ascer- 
tained by the exhaustive inquiry at the New York experiment sta- 
tion, was clearly set forth in an article and table on page 106, Feb 2 
issue. Now the results of this inquiry are available that pertain to 
the comparative merits of these breeds for cream, butter and cheese. 
The market value of milk was estimated at 1.28c per lb, milk solids 
9c, milk fat 26}c, butter 25c, cream 20c per quart (the cream con- 
taining 20 per cent of actual fat), ripe cheese 10c per lb (equivalent 
to 93c for green cheese). Hay and clover were figured at $12 a ton, 
ensilage and roots $3, corn and linseed meal, bran and middlings 
$20, and cottonseed meal $29 a ton. We have again added a col- 
umn to each table giving the averages for the seven breeds. The 
results will be studied with interest by the friends of the different 
breeds, and with even greater interest by the unprejudiced farmer 
and breeder who is simply looking for the cows that will pay him 
the largest profit under the conditions on his farm. 

Table A—AVERAGE RESULTS PER COW, SEVEN BREEDS, TESTED FOR 
CREAM AND BUTTER 


The groups of cows of each breed were tested for different periods of 
milking, but the results given are the average for one period of ten months. 


3 & ¢ ge s 83 
es 5 8 &€ $3 € = &: 
se Fk € g BS 2 8 33 
5 3 ® 3 5 a > 
43 <4 A o> te —s D2 <r 
Per cent of fatin milk, 3.73 3.60 4.60 5.30 3.36 5.60 4.44 4.37 
Lbs milk fat produced, 213 245 183 286 266 282 269 250 
Lbs butter produced, 240 275 208 326 298 322 305 282 
Lbs butter from 100 lbs 
milk, 4.2 4.1 5.2 6.1 3.7 6.4 5.0 5 
Lbs milk to make 1 lb 
butter, 24 25 19 16 26 15 20 21 
Lbs butter from 11b 
milk fat, 1.13 1.13 1.14 1.1 1.1 1.1 1.1 1.1 
Cost in cents of 11b 
milk-fat, 20 20 20.5 16 19 16 17 18.5 
Cost in cents of 11b 
butter, 7.9 17.9 18 14.2 17 14 15 16.3 
Money value of butter 
produced, $60 $69 $52 «$81 $74 $81 $76 $70 
Profit derived from 
butter, $17 $19 $15 $35 $24 $35 $30 $25 
Lbs cream produced, 1065 1224 916 1427 1330 «461410 1345 1245 
Lbs miik for 1 1b 
cream, 5 6 4 + 6 + 5 5 
Cost in cents of cream 
per lb, 4 4 4 3.2 33 3.2 3.4 3.7 
Cost in cents of cream 
per qt, 8.5 85 86 68 8 68 %73 £78 
Money value of cream 
produced, $101 $116 $87 $135 $126 $133 $127 $119 
Profit derived from 
Cream, $57 $65 $48 $88 $74 $87 $80 $71 
Table B—THE SAME COWS AND MILK TESTED FOR CHEESE. 
co} > E 
3, & g 83 Ss & 
m3 6€¢d¢=C=~*SS & 33 > Ss 83 
e § Ss 88 8 §& 658 
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Lbs fatin milk, 213 244 183 285 266 282 269 249 
Lbs casein in milk, 139 165 112 155 185 151 173 154 
Lbs green cheese 
roduced, 583 681 482 703 755 687 728 659 
Lbs cheese from 
100 Ibs milk, 10.2 9.9 12.1 13.1 9.5 13.6 12 11.5 
Lbs milk in 1 Ib 
Giliiicheese, 9.8 10 8.3 7.7 10.5 7.3 8.3 8.9 
Lbs cheese for 1 1b 
of fatin milk, 2.7 28 2.6 2.5 2.8 24 2.7 2.6 
Per cent of fat in 
cheese, 36.6 35.9 38 40.6 35 41 36.9 37.8 
Per cent of casein 
in cheese, 23.9 24.2 23.3 22.1 24.5 21.9 23.7 23.4 
% of water, ash, 
etc, in cheese, 39.5 39.8 38.7 37.2 40.2 37.1 39.3 38.8 
Cost 1 Ib cheese 
in cents, 7A 7.2 7.8 6.6 6.7 6.6 64 6.9 
Money value of 
cheese pro’d, $56 $66 $46 $68 73 $66 $70 $64 
Pro’t f’m cheese, $5 $7 $3 $i4 $12 $13 $15 $10 





GROWING CORN DURING A DRY SEASON 


CORNGROWER, OHIO 





This at first thought may seem difficult, but by closely observ- 
ing the laws of nature and applying the means within our reach, 
we can very materially increase the yield during dry seasons, 
First understand that the soil and climate has changed since the in- 
troduction of tile drainage. Before this there was usually a super- 
abundance of water in Indiana, Then, the best method was to use 


long shovels to stir the soil as deeply as possible and keep the land 
porous, so the sun’s rays could penetrate the surface and warm up 
and evaporate the excess of moisture. 
ridge culture was the best. 

But now the conditions are rapidly changing. Drouths are fre- 


In some very heavy soils 
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quent, calling for radical reform in our method of cultivation. 
Now strive to bring the moisture up from the subsoil and retain it 
as long as possible. Study the habits of growth of the corn 
plant. Go into the corn field about the time it is tasseling and ex- 
amine the roots. You will find that running deep down into the 
subsoil are simply hollow tubes, which pump the moisture from the 
lower strata. The lateral or fibrous roots form a perfect network 
a few inches below the surface in the upper stratum of fertile soil. 
These are supplied with thousands of smaller fibrous roots with 
open mouths and gather in the nutriment to feed the growing plant. 
These roots can only assimilate the plant food in the soil in a liquid 
state. The soil must consequently be moist all the time. Now we 
must cultivate corn so as not to break these fibrous roots or feeders, 
and to hold the moisture near the surface. 

First, plow the proper depth. This is determined by the depth 
of rich surface soil. Plow as deep as the soil will permit—deep in 
deep soil and shallow in shallow soil. If land is very loose and por- 
ous plow in the fall, so the field may become sufficiently firmed to 
retain the moisture through the summer. But if heavy clay, 
break in spring, only a short time before planting. If clover sod, 
always break in the spring. Secure as heavy a growth of green 
clover as possible, then turn under, roll, harrow and pack well. 
Wait a week, till the weeds begin to grow, then go into the field 
with a fine-toothed harrow. Mine is a light steel harrow with 75 
small steel teeth 3-8x1-2 inch. It is 12 ft wide and is divided into 
three sections. This harrow loosens the soil and kills all the weeds 
that have sprouted. Plant and wait till the corn comes up, then 
harrow it crosswise with a smoothing harrow. This gives complete 
control of the weeds and forms a blanket which prevents the evap- 
oration of moisture. Wait a week; but if in the meantime there 
should come a heavy rain, harrow again, nofmatter if the cornis 
only half an inch high. The harrow may tear out a few stalks but 
will not damage the stand; it will break the crust and pulverize the 
soil in the hill as well as between the rows. 

If the soil is bottom or sandy land, or loose, black loam, 
follow this cultivation with a one-horse, fine-toothed harrow, or 
any tool which will keep the soil thoroughly pulverized to the 
depth of one or two inches, but not deep enough to interfere with 
the corn roots. After the corn gets waist high or over, drag a corn 
planter wheel lying flat between the rows. The tire of the wheel, 
being concave, pushes a little soil towards the-corn and thus gives 
the brace roots a slight protection from the sun’s rays. Keep drag- 
ging the wheel or a fine harrow till the corn is in roasting ears, es- 
pecially if it is very dry, to prevent cracking and hold the moisture. 

If the soil is a heavy clay and the stratum of fertile soil be- 
comes too firm, cultivate is deep both ways while the corn is small, 
before the roots get long, then follow up with the shallow cultiva- 
tion already outlined. If there should come a heavy rain during 
wheat harvest or after the corn has been laid by, go into the field 
and harrow with a one-horse harrow so as to break the crust and 
keep up the mulch blanket. If the soil is too loose use the roller 
freely. I have a steel roller with three sections, I make a one-horse 
roller of one of the sections and use it between the rows when the 
corn gets large. 


Putting Down Butter for Fall and Winter Use. — We churn to 
granules and wash well with clear water, also brine, the butter 
which is intended for holding or for the fair. Having previously 
prepared a tub by scalding (to remove any woody flavor), salt to the 
depth of two inches is placed in the bottom, then covered with 
parchment butter paper or cloth; the butter granules are carefully 
placed in the tub and strong brine is poured over them. Care must 
be taken that the butter is continually under the brine, which may 
contain a little saltpeter. When the butter is wanted for use or mar- 
ket, remove from the tub and wash in pure water. Then churn in 
sweet skimmilk which is ice cold (so the butter will not gather), 
until the butter has acquired a new flavor. Wash with water at 
62° F but don’t over-wash; salt, work and pack as usual. With 
proper care May and June butter may be thus kept four to eight 
months, and ours has taken first premium.—{L. J. Child & Son, 
Jefferson Co, N Y. 


Making Roads.—The best time for road work is after the spring 
work has been completed, because the ground is then neither too 
wet nor too dry, and when dry weather sets in there is no use trying 
to work roads. Road work in the fall is just as impracticable, be- 
cause the track will be muddy until the freeze-up occurs and the 
following spring will be full of mud holes. For this reason divide 
townships into roads districts so that the main portion of the labor 
can be done after the crops are in. Every crew of men preparing 
roads must have an overseer with them all the time. He must un- 
derstand his business, and one superintendent cannot properly over- 
see more than one crew of men.—[{C. Bonnes. 

















IMPROVEMENTS IN HAYING MACHINERY 


The rapid progress of agriculture in this country has been made 
possible by the wonderful inventive genius of the American manu- 
facturer. 


He has always striven to meet the wants, and even to 
anticipate the wishes of the farmer. 
While in some cases the desire for gain 
has made him unscrupulous, and he 
has robbed the tiller of the soil by using 
inferior material, misrepresenting the 
merits of products, and charging exces- 
sive prices, he is less guilty than many 
FIG 1. CROSS SEC- other business men. When such bene- 
TION OF ROLLER fits as the self-binder, the mower, the 
BEARING threshing machine, devices for hand- 
ling hay and corn fodder, are considered, the shortcom- 
ings of those from whom we obtain them can in a 
measure be overlooked. These men are still at work, and 
are constantly devising improvements which make their 
machines still more effective. A very few of the latest 
in haying and harvesting machinery will be noted. 
The introduction and use of roller and ball bearings have 
greatly lightened the draft, lessened the 
wear and rendered almost noiseless the 
modern mowing machine. In principle 
these bearings are like those used on 
bicycles. The absence of friction length- 
ens the life of amachine. Fig 1 represents FIG 3. BALL-BEARING END 
a cross section of a roller bearing. Fig 2 OF SHAFT 
shows the roller bearing on the main shaft of the mower. All the 
wear of the axle and frame is taken by these rollers. Fig 3 is a ball 
bearing at end of a bevel gear shaft. Of hayrakes, the side delivery 
in Fig 4 is desirable in 
that the hay is left ina 
loose, open windrow, 
easily penetrable by sun 
and wind. The wind- 
row dries out rapidly 
and can be mowed or 
stacked in a short time. 
The loader can be run 
over the continuous 
windrows, and the hay 
readily elevated to the 
wagon. Fig 5 shows a 
foot lever on an ordinary 
horse rake, by means of 
FIG 4, SIDE DELIVERY RAKE which the dumping can 
be done by the foot alone, leaving the driver’s hands free for reins 
and whip. Fig 7 is a trip arrangement which, when applied to the 
rake, as shown in Fig 6, also makes dumping by the foot possible, 
‘ For elevating hay the 
snatch pulley shown 
in Fig 8 is new, short- 
ening the distance the 
horse has to travel 
without reducing the 
raising power. Tie a 
knot in the rope with 
a washer in front, at 
a point sufficiently FIG 6. ALL STEEL SELF-DUMP 
distant from the end (which is secured) so that when the hay is 
going up from the load to the track, the horse has a direct full, but 
when the carrier is unlocked and the hay begins to travel along the 
track, the 
rope doubles 
around the 
snatch pulley, 
shortening 
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hard on the ropes, causing them to slip, and otherwise making 
trouble. The drop steel track, Fig 10, has its advantages. The 
carrier goes into the mow much more smoothly than on the straight 
track. There is little jerking or scattering of hay. The greatest 
gain, however, is the ease with which the carrier is pulled back into 








FIG 2. ROLLERS ON MAIN SHAFT 
AND GEAR 





position to receive another load. 
Only those who have availed them- 
selves of the latest improvements in 
haying machinery have any idea of 
how this heavy work has been light- 
Grass is our main crop and deserves the very best care. 


ened. 





Answers About Spraying.—We reply to a large number of inquir- 
ies asfollows: All the formulas 
for insecticides aud fungicides 
that have proven of real value in 
practice, were printed in our 
March 23 issue. The ingredi- 
ents may be had of any druggist 
or agricultural store, for home 
mixing, or the compounded mix- 
tures are advertised by Bigelow 
& Co of 716 Larrabee street, 
Chicago, and W.S. Powell & Co 
of Baltimore. When to spray 
the various fruits and other “ 
crops, and what to use, was also 
fully stated in the chart in March 
23 issue. Pumps, nozzles, etc, 
have been and are 
yet advertised in 
our columns, and 
the catalogs of mia 5. FOOT LEVER ON RAKE 
these advertisers give full and explicit directions for 
using their apparatus. 
Spraying in certain cases 
should be done before blos- 
soms or leaves appear, but 
better late than never. 
The cankerworm is a lar- 
val stage of codlin moth, 
hence treat as directed in 
March 23 issue. Send to 
your state experiment station for its bulletins on this subject, and 
for the most recent and only reliable books, consult Prof C. M. 
Weed’s Fungi and Fun- 
gicides ($1) also Insects 
and Insecticides ($1.50), 
by mail from this office. 
Thus the writing of a 
few postal cards and the 
purchase of a couple of 



















FiG 8. NEW PULLEY BLOCK 








the distance 
one-half, Also 
the rope can 
be thrown off | 
the snatch |i 
ADJUSTABLE TRIP pulley and the & 
fork returned to the load at once without waiting 
for the horse to get back to the starting point. Of 
sling carriers, Fig 9 represents one of the latest 
improvements. Its distinctive feature is that both pulleys run into 
the carrier and are locked therein so as to carry the load independ- 
ently of the rope. In the older rope lock carriers, heavy loads were 








FIG 7%. 








FIG 10. DROP TRACK FOR CARRIER 





FIG 9. IMPROVED HAY CARRIER 

books that will only cost $2.50, will put you in possession of all 
present knowiedge about insect and fungous pests and how to com- 
bat them by practical methods that are within the reach of all. 
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Armour’s accounts showing a loss of 17c a 
head on all the cattle he slaughtered last year 
is truly pathetic. How about the wholesale 
and retail meat shops all over the country in 
each of which Armour owns acontrolling inter- 
est; they pay 10 to 33 % dividends. And 
Swift’s refrigerator transportation company 
has long paid 20 per cent annually to its stock- 
holders. 





Not in many months have conditions, with 
one important exception, been so favorable for 
an improvement in wool. That one exception 
is the large supply of foreign offered American 
manufacturers at decidedly low and tempting 
figures. Were the foreign markets to show an 
improving tendency, which latest cable advices 
indicate not improbable, the 1895 wool clip 
should do better than did that portion of the 
#4 clip marketed during the last six months. 





The tendency toward rigid government in- 
spection of live stock has never been more se- 
vere than now. The effect of this increased 
official supervision at the stock yards cannot 
be other than beneficial. Only last week some 


scabby sheep bought by a Chicago scalper 
were condemned by a government inspector 
and sent to the grease tank. A few lessons of 
this kind at the big western live stock centers 
will discourage the shipment of unfit animals, 
which otherwise might go to consumers in the 
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cities where slaughtered. The inspection of 
meats shipped away has long been of such a 
thorough and searching character that it is im- 
possible for any but the best to go to the east- 
ern states or abroad. 


That New York Milk Exchange. 


We fear that our friends among the city 
dealers are not “playing fair’ with the farm- 
ers in this new milk exchange that is now be- 
ing organized. It is true that our protest 
against rushing through a half-baked scheme, 
as voiced by the Housatonic producers, led the 
committee to extend the time for subscriptions 





to May 20, but this is not sufficient 
time to get the matter fuily before 
the producers. No definite or businesslike 


proposition has yet been formulated and an- 
nounced in all its details, so that farmers could 
see what they were going into. On the con- 
trary, the affair has been so managed that half 
a dozen dealers might easily control the whole 
thing if so disposed. The refusal of the com- 
mittees to give out a report of the proceedings 
is also suspicious. 

Now this union of producers with dealers in 
a milk exchange to serve their mutual inter- 
ests in the enormous milk traffic of the greater 
New York is a movement in the right direc- 


tion. Butit must begin right or it will go 
wrong on short notice. This is what is 
needed: 


First—A constitution and by-laws for the 
proposed corporation which meet the approval 
of both the farmers and dealers. This scheme 
must provide that half the capital stock should 
be held only by those interested in producin 
milk, with proper safeguards to preserve suc 
ownership; such stock to elect one-half the 
members of the directorate who manage the 
exchange, and the shareholders on either side 
to have the power of removing any director 
who fails to be true to their interests. 

Second—Said plan, after approval of exist- 
ing representatives of the two parties in inter- 
est, to be printed as a subscription paper, and 
circulated omens the farmers so that producers 
in all the milk shipping sections may have a 
voice in the management of the new exchange. 

Third—The names and amounts of subscrip- 
tions of both dealers and producers to be com- 
mon property, and the proceedings of commit- 
tees, etc, to be open to all until the organiza- 
tion is finally effected. 

These suggestions, properly carried out, 
would enable everyone to know just what was 
proposed and just how it was to be managed, 
so that the interests of both sides might be 
fairly looked after without detriment to either. 
Unless some such method is pursued the last 
state of the exchange will be worse than the 


first. 





“Line upon line and precept upon precept’’ 
seems to be needed, if we are ever to regain our 
lost prestige as cheese makers. In the west 
the “filled’’ cheese makers have done their very 
best to ruin their future, but are now making 
a determined effort to repair this error. In the 
state of Ohio, a damaging factor is still the half- 
skimmed cheese—a cheese made from milk from 
which about half thecream has been removed. 
Of course, in the wholesale trade these cheeses 
sell for what they really are, but when they 
reach the consumer he is never told of the 
deficiency, and he finds the cheese is so 
poor that it is not eaten. Hence he buys 
less and less until it is seldom seen on 
his table. If we could have a couple 
of years’ trade in sound, whole-milk cheese, 
no other being made during that period, the 
business would assume proportions that would 
astonish all. To-day a common occurrence is 
to see on the bill of fare of first-class hotels and 
restaurants, dining cars, etc, the legend “‘Cana- 
dian cheese.’’ One never reads in such lists of 
New York, of Ohio or of Wisconsin cheese at 
all. This poor-cheese business was a cheat and 
a fraud, and in the end has punished its pro- 
moters as well as those who have not practiced 
this method of trying to get rich fast. 





The compulsory tuberculin test has been de- 
feated in Massachusetts, the only government 
in the world which had specially authorized it 











in alaw enacted a yearago. The measure which 
is about to become a law in the old Bay state, 
after a most exciting campaign, permits the 
use of tuberculin only with the owner’s con- 
sent unless physical examination reveals the 
disease, but the compulsory use of tuberculin 
is permitted on cattle imported from other 


states, which amply protects the common- 
wealth from becoming a dumping ground for 
tuberculous stock from neighboring states. 
Full sound value is to be paid by the 
state for all cattle killed and also the farmers’ 
expense or loss by quarantine. An appropria- 
tion of $100,000 is made for the state cattle 
commissioner’s work. Experiments under 
this new law against tuberculosis will be care- 
fully awaited before any other state should go 
as far. The measure provides for effective work 
in combating tuberculosis, gives the much- 
discussed tuberculin test a fair show, and of- 
fers such inducements to farmers to have their 
herds inspected that (if the test proves what 
is claimed for it) cattle owners will be eager 
to adopt it. But it cuts off at one blow the 
arbitrary powers under which officious 
could inflict untold damage to farmers and 
stock breeders without sufficiently compensat- 
ing advantages. 


vets 





End of the Cranberry Season. 


The cranberry season of ’94-95 has closed in 
@ manner generally satisfactory to producers, 
stocks being now quit@é exhausted so far as 
growers are concerned with only scattering 
parcels in the distributive markets. Climatic 
conditions the last six months have been fa- 
vorable in the main and indications point to a 
good crop in the Cape Cod and Jersey dis- 
tricts. Secretary A. J. Rider of the Amer- 
ican cranberry growers’ association be- 
lieves that the west will not figure conspicu- 
ously in production for several years to come 
owing to the disastrous fires and unpropitious 
elements generally which damaged and de- 
stroyed many plantations in Wisconsin last 
year. No change has been made in final meas- 
urement of the ’94crop east and west, which ap- 
proximated 410,000 bu against 1,000,000 in ’93. 

In harmony with the prediction in our spe- 
cial report of Sept 15, the half-crop resulted in 
materially higher prices than for a number of 
years past. Fine fruit sold upto $12@13 per 
bbl, or 4.75@5 per bu, and demand was suffi- 
ciently steady to prevent any relapse of conse- 


quence’ throughout the entire season 
just closed. Large yields of other fruits 
do not necessarily curtail the consump- 
tion of cranberries which seem _ to oc- 


cupy a field of theirjown. The foreign market 
possesses great possibilities. The high prices 
the past season served to limit the business to 
small proportions, but moderate prices, which 
are requisite for the successful introduction of 
cranberries into England, may do much an- 
other year. The cranberry association will 
doubtless use both enterprise and energy in 
building up a foreign business which Ameri- 
can growers should be able to practically con- 
trol. The following table shows the crop and 
movement of prices with comparisons: 











Estimated ———_——-Market prices—— — 
Year crop October January May 
1394, 410, $2.00@3.00 #3.50@4.00 #4 00@5.00 
1893, 1,000,000 1.25@1.50 2.00@2.50 2.00@3.00 
1892, 600,000 1.25@1.50 1.75@2.25 @3.00 
1891, 760,000 1.50@2.00 » 1.25@2.25 -25@2.00 
1890, 800,000 2.00@2.25 2.50@3.00 3.00@3.50 
1889, 620,000 1.50@2.00 2.50@3.00 4.00@5.00 
1888, 585,000 1.35@2.00 2.00@2.2) -75@1.00 
1887, 612,000 1.75@2.00 2.75@3.00 2.75@3.00 
1886, 540,000 1.25@1.50 2.50@2.75 3.75@4.00 
1885, 743,000 1.50@1.70 1.20@1.40 -50@.75 





Peppermint Oil Continues Quiet at no better 
prices in spite of increased foreign business. 
March exports 5594 tbs against 3467 Ibs in Feb 
and 4311 tbs one year ago. Total exports nine 
months 71,217 lbs and 64,478 lbs respectively. 
Western oil has declined 5@10c to $1 55@160 
and York state to 1 70@1 80. 

The New York Fruit Exchange—After all 
the deliberations it las been decided to con- 
tinue the present exchange instead of merging 
it into the ‘‘greater’’ exchange, and dealers in 
domestic and foreign fresh fruits will endeavor 
to increase interest in the organization. 












The Rapid Reduction of Wheat Stocks. 


For the first time in more than two years the 
immense accumulations of wheat in this coun- 
try, which were so potent in holding down 
prices, have begun to decrease in earnest. 
Public stocks in the US and Canada have de- 
creased since Jan 1 30,000,000 bu, or 34%. Dur- 
ing the corresponding 19 weeks last year the 
decrease was only 18 millions or 224%. The 
amount in farmers’ hands not included in the 
figures quoted below has also shown a good 
decrease. It looks as though the public stocks, 
which go so far in influencing the actions of 
traders, will be down toa level less inimical 
to prices when the new crop appears July 1 
whatever its magnitude. 

VISIBLE SUPPLY EAST OF ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


1895 1894 1893 1892 

Jan l, 87,886,000 80,224,000 79,834,000 45,908,000 
e 83,376,000 79, 878, 000 81,390,000 43,118,000 
March 1, 78,761,000 15, 564,000 79,078,000 41,111,000 
April 1, 74,308,000 71,460,000 77,654,000 41,036,000 
- w& 70,487,000 69,219,000 76,096,000 42,055,000 
May 1, 65,776,000 65,187,000 75,027,000 37,936,000 
= i, *58,000,000 62,083 ,000 72,682,000 35,111,000 
July 1, ? 54,660,000 62, "316, 000 24,262,000 


*Estimated in part. 
The April decrease in the so-called world’s 
available stocks of wheat was placed at rather 
more than 7,000,000 bu by Bradstreet’s. Stocks 
in Europe and afloat for Europe were estimat- 
ed at 64,376,000 bu May 1 against 79,230,000 bu a 
year ago. Exports of wheat and flour from the 
U S have been nearly normal for a long time, 
hence the rapid decrease in public stocks in 
this country must not be attributed altogether 
to European purchases, but in part to encour- 
aging activity at domestic milling points. Fol- 
lowing are Bradstreet’s figures (in round mil- 
lions of bushels) of 
AVAILABLE WHEAT,IN THE U 8, CANADA, EUROPE AND 
AFLOAT FOR EUROPE. 
"95 4 86°93 = 8B "91 "90 "89 
Jan, 18 6190S ss«182—ss«dS6ts—séidMdCL 115 ~—s:«130 


Feb, isl 18 178 #4155 10 105 119 
March, 7] 18 178 45 4699 «©6995 ~~ «(109 
April, 12 1% «#4178 #1430 «9 69 OD 

ay, 155 I7l 172 125 9% 8 86 
June, — 10 il 10 9 & ~~ &8i 
July, — M46 i 9 8 @. 66 
Aug, —- 2 bl 8 & 8 
Sept, —- bl MW Ml’ 6 © 7 
Oct, - 12 18 i 1 fl @ 
Nov, — 8 173 154 133 109 
Dec, — i i ie ier ior ut 





Probable Large Yield of Fruit. 





There is an excellent promise of an immense 
fruit crop with the prospect at this season of 
the year seldom if ever better. In the middle 
states as a whole the season of bloom points to 
a good yield of apples, subject to later acci- 
dents. The winter was cold and the spring 
backward so that bloom was comparatively 
late, not appearing until after the period of 
spring frosts. Inthe more northern districts, 
including northern Ohio and New York, it is 
early to finally determine the probable crop, 
but careful examination of trees gives every 
evidence of probable good fruitage. Returns 
to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST indicate that 
apple growers are giving rather more than us- 
ual attention to spraying and destroying 
noxious insects. 

During the very severe weather of the past 
winter, the opinion betame quite general that 
the peach crop was being damaged. In addi- 
tion to this, many horticulturists were appre- 
hensive that the drouth of last fall, while buds 
were forming, might result in serious injury. 
The present returns show that both of these 
apprehensions were groundless. In the south- 
ern districts where bloom was well advanced, 
May 1, the promise is for a crop decidedly 
larger than last year, and generally considera- 
bly above the average for aseries of years, 
and in the western states, such as Michigan 
and Indiana, which compete with those fur- 
ther east, itis the opinion that while a consider- 
able proportion of the buds are dead, enough 
remain in vigorous health to furnish a crop ex- 
ceeding that of last year. On the Pacific coast 
returns indicate a peach yield of rather more 
than medium proportions. 

Cherries and plums have bloomed well, escap- 
ed frost, and there is little reason to expect 
anything but a large yield. The berry crops also 
promise well, with the exception of red rasp- 
berries, the severe winter in many localities 
having killed the canes down to the snow line. 
With such prospect in sight, fruit growers can- 
not be too strongly urged to give especial at- 
tention to quality, bearing in mind that with az 
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ample supply there is apt to be a glut of ordinary 
fruit which stands a poor show in the market 
compared with that of high grade. 





Canned Goods Receive Attention. 


At the annual meeting of the national associ- 
ation of canned goods packers, held in Balti- 
more recently, resolutions were adopted dis- 
approving the use of any chemical agent for 
bleaching purposes and the practice of plac- 
ing misleading labels on canned goods. The 
packing trade of the country was urged to 
place nothing on the label different from the 
true character of the contents of the package. 
In the deliberations it was agreed that con- 
tracting with growers should be left to the lo- 
cal interests of the individual packer. Fur- 
thermore, that the canning business is general- 
ly overdone. 

The canned goods trade is devoid of special 
feature, with a moderate consumptive demand 
at low prices, although the advent of fresh 
vegetables and the near approach of the fruit 
season is having its effect. Tomatoes area 
shade higher. Corn is dull for both cash and 
future delivery and fruits going into distribu- 
tion at a moderate rate, California standards 
being shown considerable favor, but at no 
better prices. Following quotations refer to 
goods distributed in a large way from such 
points of accumulation as N Y and Boston, 
prices per doz cans: 


Apricots, Cal, do pitted, | #$1.20@1.65 
stand, 8. r+ dy .30 Peaches, 2 
do, extra, tad, ach, 1.15@1.25 
Beans, ame, 2 1b, Weal. 0 1.40@1.55 
ar stri ng, 21b de: 23, Cal, 1. 1.65 
uth, nee <4 3 extra, 2.25@3.25 
do, N ¥ state, 15@ 00 2 Ib, east, 1.15@1.35 
Corn, 2 Ib, Md, “=. Wo, $4 1b Cal, 1.60@1.75 
do, Mathe. L 2 do, 3 Tb, Gal 2.25@3.00 
o,N Y¥ Plums, 2 ib, N Y, 110@1.50 
cherries, & Ib, do, 2, 1b, Cal,’ 1.15@1.30 
1, 1.40 do, 2 Ib, south. lL. 1.25 
per: ab, Cal,  1.60@1-80 Tomatoes, 3 1b, Ma, 280 
eas, 21b, stand, L15 do, Del & Je 5 





Competition in Export Sheep Trade. 


So important is the English market outlet for 
American sheep that the situation is well 
worth study. Our early spring markets were 
greatly helped by English purchases, and 
though these have fallen off to such an extent 
that prices feel it severely, the demand is still 
encouraging and helpful, and within a few 
days has again improved. Last yeartheU K 
consumed nearly half a million live sheep 
brought in from foreign countries, to say 
nothing of dressed meats, or six and eight 
times as much as during the preceding two 
years, owing to falling off in her home supplies. 
Whether the present rate of demand for foreign 
sheep keeps up, depends largely upon British 
flockmasters, and according to the situation at 
present it loooks as though there would be a 
steady call in this direction. Scotland seems 
to be decreasing her surplus for shipment to 
the metropolitan markets. Holland and Ger- 
many are shipping largely to France and in 
time may have little or no surplus to send 
across the English channel. 

In point of distance the U §} will always 
hold the advantage. Out of a total of 484,- 
764 sheep imported into the U Kin ’94 198,138 
or 41 per cent were shipped from the U §, 136,- 
960 from Canada and 149,936 from other coun- 
ties including Argentina and Iceland. Eng- 
lish imports in ’93 were only 62,682 and in ’92, 
79,048. The following table shows the liberal 
measure of our trade and also the rapid growth 
of Argentina’s shipments to the U K: 

ENGLISH IMPORTS OF LIVE SHEEP. 


7-——March——.._--3 mos to Mch 31 
1895 1894 1893 108 1894 1893 
United States, 36,838 21,676 — 14 29,580 
> 33, 9,984 1 oy 48, an 50269 1,999 
Other countries, - =~ — 604 
Totals, , 70,4388 31,660 2,315 191,841 49,849 2,693 





Phenomenal Rise in Sugar Prices—Refined 
sugars have advanced gc within a week and a 
full half-cent in the past month, following the 
trend of raws. The demand has_been enor- 
mous, independent refiners unable to do much 
toward supplying it, while the sugar trust, al- 
though _ operating all refineries, are 
behind in their orders. Wholesale prices 
at refineries based on 4c per Ib 
for granutated, the sharp upturn serv- 
ing to temporarily restrict buying. Be- 
hind it all are sharp advances in Europe on 
the assumption that there is a decided de- 
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crease in supplies of both cane and beet sugars 
present and prospective. The season is near 
at hand for enlarged consumption in canning 
fruit. Crop outlook for southern cane planters 
favorable and beets in the western states are 
doing well. 








Securing Full Values—Farmers are often lax 
in studying market conditions as carefully re- 
ported in our columns each week, and in con- 
sequence sell produce at lower prices than nec- 
essary. In this vein writes an appreciative 
subscriber who considers these reports espe- 
cially valuable. “They often save me dol- 
lars,” he writes. “I sell my farm produce 
each week in my best home market. Fre- 
quently the merchants endeavor to mislead by 
quoting the city markets lower than they re- 
ally are, but they have learned that through 
studying your columns I am posted with the 
situation and cannot be deceived. Again, 
other farmers often hold on to their produce 
for rise in prices when all the conditions plain- 
ly indicate a drop, continuing in this slipshod 
manner and condemning their business as un- 
profitable. They would be puzzled to namea 
business that would pay under such manage- 
ment.” 





Zinc in American Dried Apples—German au- 
thorities continue to make a tempest 1n a tea- 
pot out ofthis. Within a few days the war 
upon American dried apples has been resumed, 
German officials reporting that American 
evaporated apples have been found to contain 
oxide of zinc, the grocers selling to consumers 
being charged with violating the food laws 
of the empire. An analysis of some 
of the samples in question shows that 
the quantity of zinc salt found was 
infinitesimally small, and deleterious to health 
only;injthe imagination of the jealous Germans. 
Fruit which is dried on wooden racks of 
course is quite free from objections of this 
character. The market for evaporated apples 
is small and the tone one of heaviness on the 
basis of about 6tc for prime grades in eastern 
distributive centers and fancy at the usual pre- 
mium. 


Tomatoes for England—The Spanish crop, 
which'largely supplies the market named, will 
be earlier than usual this year. The imports 
of tomatoes into the U K from the Canary is- 
lands, from Spain and other similar localities, 
have a damaging effect on exporters from the 
U 8, who were the first to introduce this kind 
of produce into English markets a quarter of a 
century ago. It would seem to be worth the 
while of American growers to send well-grown 
and good consignments to England when 
ready. ‘Tomatoes are eaten all the year round 
there and those of good quality will fetch a fair 
price at whatever period received. 


Ireland’s Live Stock Trade—Exports are of 
ourse chiefly to England and Scotland. The 
94 shipments of store cattle and calves were 
greater than any in the last 10 years, while the 
number of fat cattle was exceeded only once. 
Shipments of hogs also showed an increase 
while the movement of sheep was smaller. 
Following are the shipments during the last 

three years: 

IRISH SHIPMENTS TO ENGLAND. 





1894 1893 1892 
Cattle, aaa 954 688,669 624,457 
Hogs, 584,967 456,571 500,951 
Sheep, 957,101 1,107,960 1,080,202 


The Chicago Board of Trade annual report 
just compiled by Secretary George F. Stone 
contains a mass of valuable statistics on the 
produce markets and places total receipts of 
all kinds of grain last year at 187,553,469 bu 
against 246,672,966 bu in 93 and 255,832,556 bu 
in ’92. The shortage was well divided among 
wheat, corn and oats and due in part to diver- 
sion of freight around that city. During ’% 
Chicago shipped 1080 million pounds dressed 
beef against 1257 millions the previous year. 


Money in Circulation Increased 18c per capita 
during April and May 1 was placed at $22.97 . 
based on estimated population of the U S of 
69,629,000. Total amount in circulation $1,599,- 
434,154. One year ago the amount was $1,691,- 
793,990. Standard silver dollars in circulation 
May 1 53,413,709 against 53,917,857 a month 
earlier. Gold coin in circulation 483,111,525 , 
against 479,493,899 April 1. 








TRADERS ARE BULLISH. 


TuespAY EVENING, May 14, 18%. 

The march of progress in the business world 
continues unchecked and nearly everything 
points to further broadening and enlargement. 
During no week in many months has there 
been such interest, activity and = general 
strength in stocks and bonds as that just past. 
The volume of trade on the great exchanges 
was enormous and by all odds the feature was 


the sharp buying for account of London. En- 
couraging features which have been 
dwelt upon from time to time for 
some weeks were augmented by the fact 


that seasonable rainfall in the west brought 
further promise of good crops. The majority 
of traders in the speculative world seem to be 
on the buying side, and there is a danger that 
advances may prove more rapid than really 
warranted. A gradual but healthy growth is 
more desirable than spasmodic booms subject 
to violent reactions. Leather and shoes exhib- 
it further advances, sugars and certain kinds of 
iron are higher and cotton goods strong. 

Leading products of the farm, ranch and 
garden have not altogether shared the buoy- 
ancy noted in money circles, yet the position 
in the main 1s encouraging. Exports of wheat 
and flour moderately encouraging, reported by 
Bradstreet’s at 2,800,000 bu for the week. 
Corn and oats in good cash demand but spec- 
ulatively quiet. The May government crop 
bulletin published last Friday night placed 
the average condition of winter wheat 82.9 or 
within 1.2 points of AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST’s special report of a week earlier, $4.1, and 
exerted little influence on the market as 
the trade had generally accepted. the fig- 
ures just named. Hogs a shade under 5c 
at Chicago and elsewhere in the west have 
brought good buying on the part of packers 
and cattle show moderate firmness without 
special activity. While large in volume sales 
of wool show no advance in price although , the 
London auctions have been well attended and 
worked inte a little better shape under 
good all-around buying, which may later ex- 
tend to domestic fleeces. Dairy products, 
fruits and vegetables in the usual favor. Re- 
vised prices are to-night as follows: 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 





Comparative Prices and Visible Supply. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS, 


Cash or spot Wheat Corn Oats Timothy Clover 
Chicago, 633, 497%, eb *5 00 *9 20 
New York, 67 aly *6 50 *10 25 
Boston, _ ob _— 2600 *10 0 
Toledo, 61% 51 30 — 5 95 
St Louis, 4, 4755 29% - _ 
Minneapolis, 65% _ — -- — 
San Francisco, *96% *1 05@1 15 *1 15 *6 00 wane 
London, 4k 63.4 - _ *12 80 


*Prices per cental. Other prices per bu. 


PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


a 2 grades, Wheat Corn Oats 
May, - — _ 

Jaly, 6456 50% 28% 
September, 63% bik 26h, 


At Chicago, wheat has held within a moderate 
range, and while the market less active than 
formerly interest shows no abatement. Prices 
were barely maintained. During much of the 
past week the sentiment of traders has been less 
bullish, due largely to an apparent improvement 
in crop conditions. Further rains over a large 
part of the wheat area extended the feeling of 
easiness into this week, yet every reaction en- 
courages new buying, especially with the general 
trade outlook more promising and exports of 
wheat and flour fairly liberal. In the light of 
such a sharp advance during the past two or 
three weeks it is not strange that prices should 
react a few cents, whatever may be the ultimate 
outcome. Russian and Argentine shipments to 
Europe have been liberal, this favoring the bears, 
yet no special advantage was gained, with public 
stocks in this country decreasing so rapidly. 
While the government crop report temporarily 
served as a depressing factor, some of the state 
bulletins indicated urgent need of moisture, re- 
lieved to some extent Sunday and Monday of this 
week. July wheat was held around 62@64c P bu 
with Sept a shade premium. Cash demand rather 
encouraging for both shipping and interior mill- 
ing account. Another good decrease in visible 
supply made this total materially less than a year 








THE LATEST MARKETS 





ago and the smallest in many months. No 3 red 
winter by sample 6114,@631,¢, No 4 56@60c. 

In corn the feature is the larger movement 
from first hands this week; the prospect and 
realization of this have had their effect for a 
number of days. Declines have brought out fair 
buying, however, and there is nothing in the 
movement of old corn to suggest any plethora. 
Publie stocks have decreased rather steadily and 
are less than a year ago. In spite of relatively 


high prices foreigners have bought moder- 
ate quantities for export account, taking 
3,863,000 bu during April (7,000,000 one 
year ago), and this has helped the 


market. Domestie advices indicate general stabil- 
ity at other points and the cash demand con- 
tinues healthy in character. Weather conditions 
favorable for the coming crop. July sold a little 
below and above 50ec ~ bu and Sept brought a 
small premium. No 2 grades in store 504%4@501,¢, 
No 3 4914@495,e, No 3 yellow 4914@50e and No 4 by 
sample 48!,@49c. 

Good prospects for the oats crop hurt prices 
and the market has shown considerable weakness. 
Raintall removed apprehension of drouth dam- 
age and speculative holders in many instances 
sold out, To offset this a good cash demand has 
appeared and offerings did not prove burden- 
some. July delivery sold fractionally better than 
28¢ with Sept around 2642644c. No 2 in store 2@ 
281,c and No 2 white 32@32%4c¢ with No 3 by sample 
2844@32e and No 3 white 32@32i4c. Speculators 
have been sufficiently willing to guess what oats 
will be worth a year later, to trade sparingly at 
29@293,c for delivery during May, °96. 

Rye about 1c lower, but a fair business and gen- 
eral steadiness. Speculative interest meager but 
consumptive inquiry sufficient to absorb actual 
offerings and stocks now quitesmall. April pass- 
ed with absolutely no exports and foreign ship- 
ments for 10 months amounted to a pitiful 9000 
bu, hence there is no help from this source. No 
2 in store 63c and May 62@63c. Sept, new crop, of- 
fered at 524ec. No 2 by sample 64@64c. 

Barley extremely dull, crop outlook fairly prom- 
ising and cash demand for old grain indifferent. 
The hot weather of last week was against the 
malting business, buta change to lower tempera- 
tures this week may help the market a little. 
Prices nearly steady on the basis of 48@52e P bu for 
poor to good, with fancy salable in a small way at 
a premium. 

Flaxseed quiet but strong, Nol on track sell- 
ing up 144c to $146 P bu. New crop deliveries 
nominal. Trade in cash seed as large as the offer- 
ings would admit, only a portion of the meager 
receipts actually appearing on sale. Timothy 
offered sparingly, but the market in a state of 
collapse, and declined 25@50c p ctl last week to 
the basis of 5 for prime followed by little indica- 
tions of renewed interest this week. Fair out- 
look for the new crop, a depressing factor and the 
season practically at an end. Clover remains 
nearly steady, with transactions in a small way 
only ata range of 875@925 P ctl for poor to 
prime or choice. 


At Toledo, wheat has been unsettled because 
of the contradictory weather and crop reports, 
the government bulletin showing a slight im- 
provement receiving little credit on account of 
drouth in many parts of Ohio, Indiana, ete. The 
latter has been relieved by more or less rainfall 
during the first two days of this week. No 2 cash 
wheat 67@671¢c, May 6744@67%4c, July 6512 @6534¢. 
Export trade generally considered favorable. 
Reports from the interior show depleted stocks of 
old wheat and milling demand fairly good. Corn 
quiet around 50%,@5ic for July, oats easy and rye 
neglected. Clover seed dull and the season nearly 
ended. Interest now centering in new crop de- 
livery, with Oct somewhere around $5 35 P bu. 


At Minneapolis, speculative interest in wheat 
small and traders bearish as a rule on the assump- 
tion that the crop outlook is more promising. The 
cash situation, however, is one of considerable 
firmness. Nolnorthern salable about %c over 
July with recent transactions around 651,@66',c. 
Flour output large and some accumulation noted. 
Bran easier at $10 25@10 75 P ton. Shorts quiet at 
11 50@12 and fine middlings 12 50@13. Corn narrow 
with No3 around 52@52\4c. Oats dull and easy and 
rye and flax inactive. 


At New York, wheat prices have been regulat- 
ed by the movement in the west and weather con- 
ditions, fluctuations covering a comparatively 
narrow range. Cash demand fair and exports 
moving cautiously. No 2 red winter 67\44¢c, No 3 
654,@66c, No lnorthern 72c. Corn in fairly good 
demand, but under larger offerings from the west 
prices ashade easier, resulting in a little more ex- 
port business. No}]2 mnixed 55@55\%4c, No 3 mixed 
53%,@54c. A slight decline in oats led to a larger 
movement. No'2 mixed 32@32%%c, No 2 white 3644@ 
36%,c. Rye dull and unchanged at 60@62c for state 
and Jersey on track. Barley inactive with No 2 
western quotable at 60@62e. 





GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Apples. 

At New York, the market is easy owing to the 
lateness of the season. Baldwins $4@450 ® bb), 
poor to good 2@2 50, Roxbury Russet 4a4 50, Russet 
Golden 2 T5@4, Ben Davis 4@5. 

At Chicago, asmall but steady demand holds 
prices steady. N Y and N E fey mixed red $3 2@ 
375 P bbl, goodto ch 275@3, Baldwins 3 25@4, 
No 2 1 25@2 50, Western Ben Davis and Winesap, 
good to fine 3 50@4 50, ch 3 25@3 50, fair 2 75@3, No 
21 75a2 50. 

Beans. 

At New York, all kinds rule 
Ch marrow $250 ~ bu, medium 1 95@2, pea 
2@205, white kidney 230¢@235, red kidney 
190a@1 95, black turtle soup 1 65@1_,70, yellow eye 
2 20@2 25, Cal limas 3, foreign marrow 2 20@2 40, 
medium 1 80@1 85, pea 1 85@1 90, green peas 974,c@ 
1 0214. 

At Chicago, demand is tame and 


slow and dull. 


market slow. 


Pea and navy h p $1 8@190 p bu, fair to 
ch cleaned 1 80@185, common to fair 1 60 
@1 75, h p medium 183@1 8, eh cleaned 175 


@1 80, common to fair 150@170,brown Swedish 
2 15@2 25, red kidney 2 15@2 25, Cal limas 5 074%4@ 
510 P 100 ibs. 

Dried Fruits and Nuts. 

At New York, supply and demand 
Fey evap’d apples 6%a@7%c¢ Pp ib, ch 
654c, sun-dried 514@6c, cherries 12c, black- 
berries 4%,@5c, raspberries 20c, Cal apricots 
7@94c, unpeeled peaches 6@9c, peeled 12@16c, Cal 
London layer raisins $1 50@160 pbx, loose 3a@4- 
crown 3@414¢ P Ib, currants 2%,@414c, prunes, four 
sizes 5@7c. Fey Va peanuts 3144@3'¢c # bb. 

At Chicago, quiet and fairly steady. Fey evap’d 
apples T@7%4c P tb, ch 6442¢, prime 6%4c, sun-dried 
5@5%c, blackberries 6c, raspberries 21@211,¢, 
fey apricots 742@8c, good to ch 64%@7\%4c, fey 
unpeeled peaches 84,@8%4c, ch 714@8c, prunes, 
four sizes 4\44@6l2c, large 9@10%c, raisins, 2- 
crown 21442% ¢, 3-crown 3@314¢, +crown 3144@3% e, 
dried grapes 2%4@3c. 


small. 
61.@ 


Kgegs. 

At New York, the accumulation is quite large 
and keeps prices down. Fey new-laid near- 
by l&#@l4ic P dz, N Y and Pa fresh 134,@131¢¢, ch 
northern Ind and O0.13¢,ch fresh western 12144@12%,e, 
Nashville 12c, ch Va and Tenn 11@12c, prime 
southern 11@1144c, Md duck eggs l6éc, western 
13@14e, southern 13c, goose eggs 20@24c. 

At Chicago, the market is easier and sales 
now made loss off. Fresh firsts, cases returned 
loss off 1144@11%4¢ P dz, southern fresh 11@11%e, 
firsts, new cases included recandled 12c, goose 
eggs 25c, duck eggs 15c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, strawberries in liberal supply and 
working out slowly. Fla 3@l2c p qt, Charleston 
fey 22@25¢c, fair to good 10@20c, N C fey 16@20e, 
fair to good 12@15c, Nortolk 15@20c. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, feed and corn products dull. 
Spring and winter bran 85@87¢c | 100 ths, sharps 
9e, screenings 50@75c, oil meal $22 50@23 P ton, 
cottonseed 20. Granulated yellow corn meal 265 
@2 70 P 100 ibs, white do 2 85@2 90, corn flour 3 05@ 
315, brewers’ meal 1 30@1 35, grits 1 30@1 35, west- 
ern new coarse corn meal 1@106, city 1 05@1 10, 
yellow 1 16@1 25. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, hay quiet as outlined in our spe- 
cial report of May 4. Prime timothy 8c P 100 
tbs, Nol 75@80c, No 2 65@70c, No 3 55@60c, clover 
mixed 60c, Clover 50@55c, salt hay 50@55e, long 
rye straw 55@65c, short 45@50c, wheat 35@45c, oat 
35@45c. 

At Chicago, market dull under small supply 
and demand. Ch timothy $10 25@1075P ton, 
No 1 975@10, No 29@950, mixed 7@8 50, Ill and 
Ind upland prairie 7@8 50, Kan and Ia 8@11, wheat 
and oat straw 3 50@4 50, rye 6 50@7.* 

Hides and Tallow. 

At New York, hides show great strength and 
prices are higher. Country-slaughtered cow 
8@8i4c P tb, bull 6@6124c, calf 9e@$12%ea. Coun- 
try tailow 4%@4%4c P bh, city 45%c, edible 5c, 
brown grease 314c, yellow 3%4,@3%%c, white 44,@4%,c. 

At Chicago, hides continue strong. Heavy and 
light green salted No 184,@8%c # tb, No2742@ 
7%4c, salted bull 64¢c, green salted calf lic, No 
2914c, dry calf 13\4¢c, dry hides 18 ths and up 12@ 
13c, deacons 45c ea. Nolcountry tallow 444@ 
4%,c P tb, No 2 4@44c, cake 434,@5c, white grease 
4@4%,c, yellow 344@ 3%4c, brown 3@3'\c. 

Onions. 

At New York, Bermuda onions weak at $l # 

cra, Egyptian higher 1 75@1 85 P 110-tbh bag. 
Potatoes 

At New York, new potatoes meet a fair demand, 

old dulland lower. Bermuda prime $4 50@5 50 P 


are 


bbl, Scotch 2@2 25 P 168-ih sack, Me Rose 2@2 25 ® 
17%5@2 »p 


bbl, other Me sack, N J 150@1 75 








)) 180 tbs, N Y white 187@2, prime Fla 350@5 p 
bbl, seconds 2 75@3, N O 3@4, N J sweets 1 50@3. 

At Chicago, market slow and weak, prices 
lower. Northwestern Burbanks, good to ch 
53@54c P bu, poor to fair 50@52c, Mich 50@ 
54c, northwestern Hebrons 45@50c, Mich 45@50c, 
Peerless 45@50c, Empire state 45@54c, Mich white 
stock 48@53e, mixed 45@5lc, western 45@65c. 

Latest advices from the U K show general stead- 
iness in the market for old potatoes and about the 
usual demand. New potatoes are meeting a good 
trade at firm figures. The crop grown on the is- 
land of Jersey, Ashleaf Kidney variety, which 
finds its way chiefly to England, is very late ow- 
ing to want of rain, and many planted early in 
the season were destroyed by frost. Malta, which 
ordinarily ships to the English market, is also 
late, only small quantities from the crop having 
been forwarded up to a short time ago. Holders 
of old stock in Boston, N Y and Chicago are dis- 
posed to close out, and the market is unsettled. 
New potatoes irregular in quality. 

Pork Product. 

At New York, dull and _ unsettled. Old 
mess pork $13 25 P bbl, new 13 25@13 50, 
family mess 12 75@13, short clear 13@15, coun- 
try dressed pork, light 7@74%4c, medium 6@6%2c, 
heavy 5@5tee. 

At Chicago, trading light with an unsettled 
feeling in prices. Lard $6 621%4,@6 65, mess pork 
12@12\%4 P bbl, short rib sides 6 05@6 10. 

At Chicago, supplies are generally ample but 
really choice stock is held firmly. La celery 40c 
Pp dz, home-grown cucumbers 60@65c P dz, home- 
grown lettuce 50@75c pP 4 dz, new cabbage $4@450 
Pp cra, pie plant 15@35c P bx, home-grown spin- 
ach 35@40ec P® bbl, tomatoes 250@550 P case, 
oyster plant 15@30c P dz, green peas 75c@1 25 p 
bu bx, asparagus 20@40c P dz, artichokes 25@40c 
PY dz, La green beans 25@75c P bx, wax 1 15@1 65, 
new white squash 75c@1 P bx, new beets 75c, new 
carrots 75c@l1. 

Poultry. 

At New York, former prices prevail, but 
the tone is weak. Spring chickens 60c@ 
$1 Pp pr, local fowls 104%c P tb, western 10'4c, 
southern 10@10%4c, roosters 644@7c, mixedjturkeys 
9c, local ducks 70@90c P pr, western 60@80c, 
local geese 1@112, western 85c@1, southern 60@ 
75c, pigeons 25@45c. 

At Chicago, chickens firm, other kinds dull. 
Hen turkeys 9c P tb, young gobblers &c, old 
toms 7c, chickens, hens 9c, young roosters 9c, 
old 5c, springs $350@7 Pdz,ch ducks 10cP fh, 
full-feathered geese 3@5 P dz, plucked 3@3 50. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, when choice good prices are 
obtained but poor lots drag. Asparagus 75@$1 25 
¥P dz bchs, Fla beets 150@2 P cra, 4@6 P 100 behs, 
cabbage 226@3 P cra, southern celery 25c@i1 
y dz roots, kale 0@75c PY bbi, southern lettuce 
25@50c P bskt,1@3 P bbl, spinach 75c@1 PY bbl, 
squash, Fla white 25@50c P cra, yellow 25@75c, tur- 
nips 75c@1, Norfolk radishes 25@50c # bbl, L I 
40@50 P 100, Fla tomatoes 150@4 P carrier, Fla 
cucumbers 150@3 P cra, green peas B0c@1 25 P 
bskt, Fla wax beans 50c@1, green 25@75c. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


. Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 


Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Chicago, $625 $4 80 $4 75 
New York, 6 2 5 15 485 
Buffalo, 615 490 465 
Kansas City, 5 85 455 435 
Pittsburg, 6 20 485 460 


The cattle market is once more doing a little 
better with the possible exception of heavy 
beeves which are never’favorites in the summer 
season. At Chicago, the market for attractive 
medium and light weight well-finished steers mov- 
ed up 10@20c last week and further interest is dis- 
played so far this week. Eastern advices were a 
little more encouraging, a moderate demand ap- 
peared on export account, and the agita- 
tion regarding prices over the retail coun- 
ter has in @& measure spent its force. 
Good to extra native beeves are salable at $5 50@6 
and fancy at a shade premium, although great 
numbers of fairly desirable animals have gone 
over the scales at 5 25 and below. Slop-fed cattle 
are arriving freely and sell well, but the supply 
of native butchers’ stock continues small. Better 
pasturage insures a better demand for stock cat- 
tle. Common milch cows dull and neglected. 
Texans have ruled stronger under a good demand 
for anything decent. Revised prices follow: 
Exporters, 1450 to 1600 Com to ch bulls, 300 400 

lbs, average, 600 625 Good stockers and 
Good dressed beef and feeders, 

chipoing © steers, 1150 e Common do, 

to 1400 Ibs 475 565 Calves, heavy, 

Fair to medium steers, Calves,100 to 180 Ibs, 

1150 to 1400 Ibs, 400 500 Milch cows, >. 
Good cows and heifers, 390 475 Corn-fed Tex 
Poor to fair cows, 250 3580 Do cows ona be heifers, 375 40 

The hog market has shown moderate activity, 
prices covering a narrow range and averaging 
nearly steady. Slightly under 5c, there is an ap- 
parent willingness on the part of packers to buy 
freely, although coarse and very heavy hogs are 
discriminated against owing to the presence of 


[To Page 554.] 
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Complete Fertilizers 


for potatoes, fruits, and all vegetables require (to secure the largest 
yield and best quality) 


At Least I0%. Actual Potash. 


Results of experiments prove this conclusively. 


why, is told in our pamphlets. 


How and 


They are sent free. It will cost you nothing to read them, and they will save you 
dollars. GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau Street, New York. | 
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‘*He had an honest look.’ 
You've heard of him. 
Perhaps you've seen him. 
Possibly you've dealt with 


j 

% 

j him. 
j 

| 
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And you’re sorry for it now. 

Still you’ve learned some- 
thing. 

You’re never going to forget 
what it was that caught you. 

It was that honest look. 

In buying your harvesting ma- 

chinery don’t put too much 

confidence in an honest look. 








light-running steel binders and 
mowers not only have the honest 
look,- but they have something 
better — reputation—character. 
} This they have earned by [ 
long years of public service. § 
There’s stability in the very 
name ‘* McCormick” and ma- { 
! 


chines having that name can 

A not be sold as cheaply as 
f others, because they have 
other and more intrinsic val- 

ue than ‘‘an honest look.” 





Seen a McCormick Catalogue? 
There’s an agent in your town 


. 

# 

AN —ask him for one. 
xy 

4, 

)2 
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CHAMPION Eonar 


CIDER, and FRUIT [ie 
& corrugated pan over firebox, doub 
iling capacity ; small a 
able syrup pans foonpoctes by 
siphons), easily 
for cleansing and 
& per- 
fect automatic 
regulator. The 
Champion is as 








Oook pan as the 
latter was over the 
old i:on kettle hung on a fence rail. 


THE G. H. GRIMM MFG, » 60., 


HUDSON, Ohio, & MO. 


CHEAP WATER SUPPLY 
sy AUTOMATIC RAMS. 


A COST OF LESS THAN 


25 Cts. 
PER ACRE 


PER YEAR 


CUARANTEED. 
This is the only known 
economical method of ir- 
rigation on a small 
and for supplying water 
forany purpose on Stock 
Farms, to Country Resi. 
dences, Creameries, 
Dairymen, &c. 
A RIFE RAM 
will elevate water in ony mq 4 4 any height at 
any distance. Made in ail s! purposes, and 
will deliver more water than st ~ 4 - ram under 
same cenditions. Ill, Catalogue and estimates free, 
RIFE ENGINE CoO., B. L. Greider, Sec., Roanoke, Va. 














Horse Carts 


12 STYLES. 













I WARRO W and} 
WIDE TIRES. 

2 and 4 Wheels. Write for 
cire’s —y say what you need, 


HOBSON & CO., | Factory— 
No.4 Stone St.,  # SO:9 Tatamy,Pa. 











THE RELIABLE 
PERKINS Steel, Galvanized, 






With Graphite Boxes. 

Galvanized Steel Towers, 
Warrant covers to fullest ex- 
tent. Before buying get cata- 
iogne 5 pad i pesees of what we 


PERKINS WIND MILL CO. 
2 Race $t., Mishawaka, ind 


FRENCH BUHR mls : 


28 sizes and styles. Every mill warranted, 
For «ll Kinds of Grinding. 
A boy can operate and keep 
in order. “Book on Mills” 
and sample meal FREE. 
All kinds mill machinery, Flour 
mills built, roller or bubrsystem,.. & 
Reduced Prices for ’95. 
NORDYKE & MARMON CO.,B 
90 Day Street, 
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Y PAYS. 7 
Our Pumps Have Automatie 
p RAY Agitators and Do Best Work. 


Everybod, ly sass 80. — 31] 
logue an of in- 
struction 4c. Circulars 

FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 

100 Bristol Ave., Lockport, N. Y. 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS. 


Eleven varieties, and Gen. Grant, vineless, packed to 
go any distance, mail or express. C ircular free. 


W. W. RATHBONE, MARIETTA, OHIO. 














A.W. Livingston’s Sons, | .. .: SEEPS sin. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


SEEDS.. 


Write for what you want, or what you wan 
£ to know about. Seed Annual Free. 
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[From page 553.) 
the summer season. Demand for product encour- 
aging and market generally in a healthy position. 
Good to choice medium and heavy $4 60@4p0, light 
weights 4 50@4 65, skips and cull 2 50@4. 

Sheep receipts at approximately 52,000 showed a 
material decrease of 26,000 compared with a week 
earlier and 10,000 compared with a year ago. 
Market in better shape on both local and export 
account, prices appreciating MW@25c. Spring 
lambs have sold off sharply owing to increased of- 
ferings and indifferent demand. Good to choice 
muttons $3 50a4 50, extra to faney * 65a4 75, poor 
to common 2@3 25, good to extra lambs 4 75@5 75 
with fancy springs up to 6a6 25. 

At Pittsburg, cattle have been in moderate fa- 
vor, but the market devoid of special strength, 
recovering slowly from the relapse of a week or 
two ago. The surroundings this week are a little 
more favorable, however, and fair interest is dis- 
played with prices about as good as any touched 
for a fortnight past. These are revised as follows: 


Extra to fey steers 1400 Light steers, 450 to 950 
to 1600 Ibs, 95 75@620 ibs, 400 460 
Good to ch, 1250 to Good cows and heifers,325 475 
1350 lbs, * 450 58 Bulls and stags. 200 450 
Com to fair, 1050 to Feeders, 950 to 1100 Ibs, 375 475 
1200 Ibs, 3@ 440 Stockers, 600 to 850 lbs, 275 365 
Rough fat, 1000 to resh milch cows,"ea, 2000 45 00 
1300 Ibs, 350 415 Veal calves, 375 485 


Hogs have shown a tendency to recover since 
the break early last week, Pittsburg butchers and 
buyers for eastern account being well represented. 
Offerings not especially burdensome and a fair 
outlet for all desirable grades. Philas $4 75@4 85, 
mixed droves 4 65@4 75, common to best yorkers 
4 55@4 75, choice lots 350@4 25. Grass hogs are ap- 
pearing here and in western markets and the dis- 
crimination against same is sharp. Sheep quiet 
but rather steadier in harmony. with better ad- 
vices from other points. Good to choice wethers, 
85@100 ths, 3 80@4 35 and fancy at a premium. Com- 

on to fair 225@350, yearlings 375@525 and 
spring lambs 5@7 50. 

At Buffalo, cattle have been rather quiet for 
several days but steady to firm withal, certain 
grades ruling 10@1l5e higher. The market has felt 
the impulse of a steadier tone elsewhere. Good 
pony weights met with ready disposition to local 
butchers and there has been a fair inquiry on 
shipping and export account on the basis of $450 
@5 50 for medium to extra with fancy better than 
6. Stock cattle in more demand at 3 25@4 15, com- 
mon milkers and springers 2@3 lower and choice 
animals quiet but steady, prices covering an 


entire range of 25@48 ea. Hogs have sold 
at a narrow range for a week averaging 


nearly steady with moderate confidence display- 
ed the first two days of this week. Good to choice 
heavy 480@490, light and mixed 460@4 85, pigs 
4 25@4 75. Sheep have sold poorly for a week past 
declining 15@25c with the supply better than the 
demand. A slightly steadier tone has finally ap- 
peared. Good to extra medium and heavy weth- 
ers 3 50@4 50 with fancy at a slight premium and 
poor to common lots 2@3 25. Clipped lambs 3 75@ 
5 25. 


At New York, cattle have been rather dull and 
nearly steady on the basis of $450@6 25 for good 
to fancy native steers. Veal calves steady at 350 
@5 25. Hogs quiet at 490@5 15 and sheep general- 
ly dulland heavy at 3 57@4 85 for common to ex- 
tra. Spring laimabs 5@7 75. 

At London, American cattle quiet at 11@12\4,c p 
tb, estimated dressed weight, and refrigerator 
beef 8%4@10c. American sheep firm at 111,@1314¢ 
® ib estimated dressed weight. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE IIARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MAREETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, live stock firm. 
Steers $6@6 50s 100 Ibs, veal calves 5@6c, heavy 
hogs 3 50@4 50, sheep 6@8c, milch cows 35@40 ea, 
unwashed wool 10@1l5c # tbh, green salted hides 5 
@10c, ealfskins 40@70c ea, tallow 4@4%c. Grain 
firm. Oats 4@38e P bu, state corn 65@68c, western 
50@52e, rye 55@57c, barley 52@60c, buckwheat 56@ 
58c, bran 18@18 50 P ton, cottonseed meal 1950@20, 
middlings 18 50@19 50, timothy hay 11@12, clover 
9 50@10, oat straw 7@8, rye 750@850. Fresh eggs 
14@15e P az, chickens 11@12c ® th 1 w, 12@13c d w, 
turkeys 12@13c 1 w, 14@15¢e d w, ducks 12@13c 1 w, 
13@l4c d w. Potatoes 175@2 P bbl, onions 2@3, 
turnips 55@65c, cabbages 4 P 100, asparagus 80@85c 
P dz behs, pie plant 50@55c, lettuce 20@25e P bx, 
spinach 1@1 25 p bbl, kale 1 10@1 35, pea beans 2 10 
215 P bu, medium 2@2 05, Baldwin apples 4@5. 


At Syracuse, potatoes 40¢ P bu, onions 40@50c, 
cucumbers 80c P dz, lettuce 24%4c P head, beets 20c 
P bu, 10e P beh, popcorn 75@90e P bu, carrots 25@ 
30c, parsnips 25c, spinach 40c, rhubarb 1e P beh, 
marrow beans 1 50@175 p bu, pea 2@2 25. Chick- 
ens 9@10c P fh 1 w, 12@14¢ d w, turkeys 17@18c d w, 
ducks 9@10c, eggs 12@12%4¢, western beef 7TY,@9e, 
farmers’ 5@6%4c, veal calves 6@7c, mutton 5@ic, 
spring lambs 18@20c. Loose hay 7@12 ® ton, baled 
timothy 10@14, oat straw 6@7, rye 8@10, bran 18, 
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middlings 19, clover seed 675 p bu, timothy 3@ 
3 50. 

At Buffalo, No 2 red wheat 66c P bu, yellow corn 
544,@55ce, mixed oats 3244¢, rye 79c, flaxseed $1 50, 
clover seed 525@5 75, timothy 265@275. Fresh 
eggs 13c P dz, chickens 14@15e P tb, fowls 13@14c, 
spinach 1@1 25 p bbl, kale 75@90c, cabbage 5@5 50 
P cra, radishes 20@25c P dz, asparagus 60@75c 
P dz. 

In Other Places—At Cooperstown, Otsego Co, 
beef 54,@7c P th, pork 6c, fowls 12¢c, eggs 12c P dz, 
potatoes 60c P bu, ch timothy hay, baled 50@60e p 
100 ths, rye straw 60@70c, oat 30@40c.—At Hebron, 
Washington Co, eggs 12c, veal calves 4c 1 w, fat 
lambs 41,@5¢c.—At Seaford, Queens Co, hay 14@16 
~ ton.—At Duanesburg, Schenectady Co, hay 10, 
rye straw 10, eggs 12@15e.—At Utica, fowls 10@1le 
l w, 12@1i4e a w, chickens l0@1llc 1 w, 12@l4e a w, 
potatoes 45@50ce P bu, onions 50@b0c, beef 8@9Ie, 
hogs 61,@634,¢, mutton 8144@9c, lambs 10ce. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, moderate 
demand for butter, prices easy. Western emy, ex- 
tra 1742@18e P fb, good to prime 14@l17c, good to 


“Ohio Swiss 10@1014c, Wis 1144@12c, eggs, 





choice prints 13@l4c, cheese, N Y factory, smal! 
10%,@llc, fair to good 9@10c, Ohio flats 6@7c, skims 
3@6ec, eggs, fresh 13c P dz, southern 12\¢, fowls 10 
@10\4c P tbh d w, broilers 30@38e. Wheat, No 2 red 
74c P bu, corn 55c, oats 36@3644c, pat flour $3 50@ 
375 Y bbl, baled timothy hay 14@14 50 P ton, rye 
straw 1450, apples, Baldwins ch and fey 450@5 p 
bbl, Northern Spys 450@5, russets, ch 4 25@4 75, 
Ben Davis, ch to fey 4@4 50, potatoes 40@50ce P bu, 
asparagus 2@5c P bch, cabbage 2 25@3 P bbl, beans 
marrow 2@2 50 P bu, pea 1 80@2, lima 5c P tb, green 
peas 95c P bu. 


At Pittsburg, butter. cmy 17@18¢c P fb, dairy 14 
@l5e, cheese, full cream Ohio 8@844c, N Y 9@10ce, 
strictly 
fresh 124%,@13c P dz, chickens 13@l4c P Ilbd w, 
geese 10@1lc, turkeys 15@16c. Corn 56@57c P bu, 
oats 36@36%,c, wheat 71@72c, rye 72@73c, oat 
straw $5 50@5 75 Pp ton, timothy hay 12 25@1250, 
pat flour 3 75@3 90 P bbl, potatoes from store 70 
@T5e, on track 65@70e, onions 90c@1P bu, parsnips 
75e P bbl, spinach 1 25@150, asparagus 30@365e, 

(To page 555.) 








A Firm Foundation. 





The Cures by Hood’s Sarsaparilla Rest Upon the Solid 
Basis of Rich Red Blood. 


That is Why the cures vy Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla are CuREs. 

That is Why Hood’s Sarsaparilla positively 
does cure the severest cases of Scrofula, Salt 
Rheum and all other blood diseases, even 
when all other preparations fail. 

That is Why the testimonials in behalf of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla are real solid facts, and 
will stand the closest investigation. 





That is Why the people have confidence 
in Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and know that what- 
ever appears in its advertising is strictly true. 

That is Why it overcomes That Tired Feel- 
ing, gives energy in place of exhaustion, life 
instead of languor. 

That is Why the sales of Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla have increased year after year, while 
other preparations of less merit have come, 
held temporary favor and are heard of no more. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
IS THE ONLY TRUE BLOOD PURIFIER 


Prominently Before The Public Eye To-day. 











A GOOD THING 


To Be Behind. 
A MAN FEELS GOOD. 








This is the way a man feels when he is behind a 


MARLIN SAFETY REPEATING RIFLE 


For he knows his gun is strong and safe, and all the 
“game” in sight is his. Write for catalogue to 


h THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO., 
New Haven, - ~ - - Connecticut. 
Use Rust Repeller to preserve metals. 15 cents a tube. 


Distemper and Worms 


In Dogs cause Diseases among Horses, Sheep, Cows. 
Poultry, ete, not to mention Children. ISTEM- 
PERINE will revent and cure Distemper, Worms 
and Intestinal Disorders. Invaluable to Sheep and 
Stock Pastures. Sportsmen should give their Dogs Dis- 
temperine before Shooting over Stock Farms. One ounce 
of prevention is worth tons of cure. Recommended and 
used by Kennel owners, stock raisers, etc., etc. By mail 
50c and $1 per box. For wholesale prices address 


The Thompson Laboratory, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 




















Big Four Route 


BEST LINE 


TO AND FROM 


CHICAGO. 


”™ Solid Vestibuled Trains, with Buffet Parlor Cars, Ele- 
ant Coaches, Dining Cars, Wagner Sieeping Cars, and 
atest tmproved Private Compartment Buffet Sleeping 
Cars, magnificently furnished with toilet accessories in 
each compartment. 


ST. LOUIS. 


Solid Vestibuled Trains with Buffet Parlor Cars, Coaches 
and Dining Cars, and Wagner Buffet Sleeping Cars. 


BOSTON. 


Through Sleeping Cars from Cincinnati, St. Louis and 
Indianapolis. legant Wagner Sleeping Cars. 


NEW YORK. 


The “Southwestern Limited” and “Knickerbocker 
Special” Solid Vestibuled Trains, with Combination 
Library, Buffet and Smoking Cars, Wagner Sleeping Cars, 
Elegant Coaches, and Dining Cars, landing passengers in 
New York City at 42d Street Depot. Positively 


NO FERRY TRANSFER. 


Be Sure your tickets read via “BIG FOUR.’’ 
E. 0. McCORMICK, D. B. MARTIN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager. Gon'’l Pass. & Ticket Agt 


CINCINNATI. 
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celery 75e@1 P dz behs, new peas 2 25@2 50 p box, 
clover seed 645 P bu, timothy 2 80a@2 85 

CONNECTICUT—At Hartford, fresh meats 
rather searce. Beef $7 50@9 50 p 100 tbs, pork ribs 
8@9, sausage Ba%c, mutton 10@l1ic, spring lamb 
25a. 30c, veal 6e lw, lled w, spring chickens 1@ 
125 p pr, chickens 10a12ec P ib lw, 15@16c a w, 
turkeys 16@18¢c, ducks 20c, eggs 15@18c, tallow 3%, 
@4lec. Potatoes 8&5a90e P bu, onions 9cea1, 
cabbage 1 25 P dz, asparagus 6a@8e, spinach T5c Pp 
bu, parsley 50c, mint 50e, lettuce 75¢e, radishes 75c, 
eucumbers 1@125, Hubbard squash 3@4c P tb, 
beets 75c a1 Y dz behs, parsnips 90c@1, dandelions 
1p bu, rhubarb 3@4e, popcorn 1 P bu, vinegar 16c 
Pp gal, honey 15a16e P Ib. Mixed vats 39@4lic P bu, 
loose hay 17@18 P ton, rye straw 17. 

At New Haven, vegetables in fair demand and 
abundant supply. Kale $1 254150 Pp bbl, spinach 
2, horse radish 8c P tb, asparagus 1 P dz, cress 
40c, lettuce 50c, rhubarb 14%4.@2e P th, radishes 30c 
@35e PY dz, tomatoes 25c, strawberries 20025¢c Pp 
qt, apples 5a@6 ® bbl, western eggs 13%4a@l14ce P dz. 

At Bridgeport, potatoes 75a8ec P bu, red and 


yellow onions 80c@$1, turnips 20@25c, cabbage 
8@10 P 100, spinach 1@125 Pp bbl, kale 75c, car- 


rots 30@35c p bu, parsnips 75e, rhubarb &c Pp th, 
radishes 15@25¢ P dz, lettuce 25@35c, maple sug- 
ar 8@12e —P ib, syrup 65@70e Pp gal, marrow beans 
3p bu, pea 2 25, lima 3, ch apples 350@4 Pp bbl. 
Bran 19@20 p ton, meal 21422, mid- 
dlings 20422, loose hay 17@18, baled timothy 14@ 
16, baled rye straw 13@14. Veal calves 5@6c P th 
lw, 9@lle da w, spring lambs 20@22e, yearlings 8 
@9e, hides 4@5c, calfskins 50@90c, chickens 12c 1 
w, 15@16c d w, turkeys 16@22¢c 1 w,nearby eggs léc 
dz, western ldc. 


cottonseed 
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The Butter Market. 


New York State—At Albany, quiet and lower. 
Good toch emy 18a19¢ P tbh, dairy 15@18c.—At 
Syracuse, good to ch emy 15@16c, dairy 12@14c.— 
At Buffalo, quiet. N Y and Pa fresh cmy 19¢, 
N Y dairy 17@18e, ch 14c, western 12@13c, imt 
emy 14@15¢e.—At Cooperstown, Otsego Co, 14@16c. 
—At Hebron, Washington Co, 18e. 

At New York, creamery is plentiful and weak 
but dairy arrives in moderate quantities and 
does not share the downward tendency. New but- 


ter: Pa extra cmy lic P tb, Elgin and 
other western extra i17ec, firsts 15@16c, sec- 
onds 13@l4c, N Y dairy half tubs” extra 
164%4c, firsts 15@16c, western imt ecmy firsts 12@ 
13c, seconds 8410c, western dairy firsts 11@12c, 
seconds 8@9c, fresh factory, firsts 10@10%c, sec- 


onds 8c. Old butter: June fey creamery 
9@i4c, N Y half-tubs and firkins 8@13c, factory 
7@8e. Add 1@2c P ib to the above for small se- 
lections and choice and fancy goods. 

At Boston, receipts are heavy and no one cares 
to buy abead of immediate wants. Extra Vt cmy 
18c P ib, extra N Y 18c, northern firsts 16@17c, east- 
ern cmy 16@lic, extra northern held cmy 
14c, western 10@12c, extra Vt dairy 16@16%4c, N Y 


léc, Vt ‘and N Y firsts 15c, western dairy firsts 
11@12c, western imt cmy 11@13c, western ladle 
firsts 10c,extra ecmy in boxes, or in trunks in 


1 and 4-ib prints 18@19¢, extra dairy do 17@18c. 
The Cheese Trade. . 


New York State—At Albany, weak, supplies 
liberal. Full cream cheddars 9@10c P th, flats 81, 
@%c, pound skims 4a@5c, imt Swiss 13@14c.—At 
Syracuse,'full cream cheddars 12@12%c.—At Buf- 
falo, in fairdemand. Full cream N Y 11@11%e, 
western 9@10c, part skims 5@6c.,—At Coopers- 
town, Otsego Co, 8@8<c. 

At New York, new cheese receives 
couragement, prices being weak and low. Old 
stock neglected and dull. New cheese: 
N Y full cream fey large white 6%c P th, colored 
64%4c, prime to ch 5@6e,ch small 6@6%c, central 


little en- 


N Y light skims 4c,Chenango Co best part 
skims 3%4,@4c, fair 2@3c, full skims ic. Old 


cheese: N Y fey large full cream 101%4,@11c, prime 


to ch 8%@10c, common to good 5@8c, part 
skims 1@4c, domestic Swiss firsts 12@12%%4c, 


seconds 11@11%c. 


At Boston, old stock is dull and prices un- 
settled. N Y extra 9@10c p hb, firsts 7@8e, 
seconds 5a6c, Vt extra 9@10e, firsts 7@8c, seconds 
5@6c, sage 10144@11c, part skims 2@5c, extra O flats 
8@9e, firsts 5@7e. 

At Liverpool, finest American quiet at 934@10c 
P tb. 

Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 

UTICA, N Y¥, May 13—The cheese market here was 
very much demoralized this week. Hot weather 
had caused the fodder stock, which was made for 
cool weather only, to go off in flavor and consis- 
tency, and the result was a slaughter of almost 
everything. It was nota question of getting a 
set price, but of getting any price at all, and all 
stock that was affected by the heai was sold out 
for anything it would bring. The longer .such 
stock was held the worse off it would be, and a 
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large amount was Closed out at 444@5e the 
part of the week. 

Under these conditions buyers declined to offer 
any price for large cheese this week. On a few 
lots of small full creams they were willing to 
make a price, and salesmen were glad to accept 
it, while hoping for better times when fodder 
cheese is disposed of and grass stock comes to 
market. Nothing better is looked for until then. 

Transactions are as foilows: Small colored, 2 
lots, 120 bxs, at 5¢; 1 loi, 116 bxs, at 5i,¢; 10 lots, 509 
bxs, at 5i4c. Small white, 1 lot, 70 bxs, at 5Y,¢ ; 
also 2434 bxs, large and 1396 bxs, small, consigned. 
Total 4645 bxs, which compares with 6015 bxs last 
year and 4274 bxs, two years ago. 

At Little Falls transactions were 66 lots, 3274 
bxs, all consigned. Buyers there were not pre- 
pared to make offers on anything, large or small. 

The Milk Market. 

At New York, there has been no shortage, al- 
though new pasturage inthe interior is scarcely 
sufficiently pronounced to greatly increase the 
production. The average surplus price at the 
platforms is $1 20 p can of 40 qts, the shipper pay- 
ing the freight. 

Receipts at N Y by the railroads and from all 
other sources in 40-qt cans for the week ending 
May 13 were as follows: 

Fluid milk 


latter 


Cream Condensed 
995 ae 


Other sources, 4,200 ns 


NY,LE& West RR, 28,691 1,232 209 
N Y Central, 17,336 137 676 
N Y, Ont & West, 24,809 2,063 . 

West Shore. 9,654 457 544 
N Y, Sus & West, 14,982 617 13 
Del, Lack & West, 31,550 435 = 
NY & Putnam, 5,38 - _ 
New Haven & H, 5,3'0 55 — 
Lony Island, 1,05. — _ 
N J Central, 1,6 27 — 
Lehigh Valley, 2,161 20 _ 
H RT Co, 5,420 222 - 


152,294 5,265 
21,756 752 206 

At Boston, April sales showed a good increase 
over March of 25,000 cans, 844 qtseach. Were it not 
for the fact,that the new order went into force 
last month whereby the contractors carry only 5 
per cent of the surplus at the full price of 33¢ per 
can delivered, instead of 10 per cent as formerly, 
the amount to be charged back would have been 
scarcely three days’ supply. Instead it was six in 
spite of increased distribution. An unusually 
large part of the month’s business was handled 
by the contractors’ association, outside receipts 
and sales being little more than a third those of a 
month earlier. The official figures of the Boston 
contractors’ association are appended with our 
usual comparisons: 


Total receipts, 
Daily average, 






Statements of totals, April, March, April, 
& In cans of 844 gts. 1895 895 1894 
Outside receipts, 35,474 96,168 91,322 
Inside receipts, 826,050 764,589 770,136 

Total receipts, 861,524 860,757 861,458 
Outside sales, 27,530 84,910 79,502 
Inside sales, 629,413 546,617 543,405 

Total sales, 656,943 631,527 622,907 
Outside surplus, 7,944 11,268 11,820 
Inside surplus, 196,637 217,972 26,73 

Total surplus, 204,581 229,830 
Surplus statement. 
Gross surplus, 196,637 217,972 226,731 
5 % inside saies, 31,470 54,661 54,340 
Net surplus, 165,167 163,311 172,391 
Av daily supply, 27,535 24,664 25,671 
Av daily sales, 20,980 17,633 18,113 
Avy daily surplus, 6,554 7,031 7,557 
Net surplus equals days’ 

supply, 6 6.6 6.71 

Charged back days, 6 5 6 
Price of surplus, lde l4c lic 


By “outside” milk is meant that which is handled 
by contractors who pay astraight price, usually 
1c P can below the regular price, for all the milk 
they get. By “inside” milk is meant that which 
is received by contractors who buy under the sur- 
plus clause, whereby they agree to pay the regu- 
lar price for allthe milk they sell and also ford 
% of that amount, the remainder being paid for 
at what it is worth for butter. Thesurplus state- 
ment applies to “inside’’ milk only. 





Founder.—F. W. S.’s mare became stiff for- 
ward 10 days after weaning her colt. The ap- 

earance of stiffness is caused by being foun- 
dered and the feet are the parts affected. On 
account of it being of long standing it is not 
likely much can be done for her. I would ad- 
vise the coronets to be blistered every second 
week for several months and the:animal turn- 
to pasture forthe summer. Blister: canthar- 
ides 4 dr, vaseline 20z. Rubinwhatis neces- 
sary, let it stay on 24 hours, then remove, wash 
and apply a little lard. Keep the animal in 
the stable and tie up head while the ointment 
is on. 





A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION FREE. 


To any one who will send us three new subscrib- 
ers to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, at $1.00 
per year, we will in return send the journal one 
year free. If you will but show THE AGRICUL- 


TURIST to your friends and neighbors and speak 
ofits practical value and your personal knowledge 
of its merits,you can with little effort induce them 
to subscribe and thus secure the journal free for 
the coming year. 















wes" BANKRUPTCY 


—of the physical being is the result of draw- 
ing incessantly upon the reserve capital of 
nerve force. The wear, tear and strain of 
modern life are concentrated upon the nerv- 
ous system. The young men of our day be- 
come sufferers from nervous debility or ex- 
haustion, nervous prostration or weakness. 
This may be the result of too much mental 
worry and excitement, or the result of bad 
practices and excesses, or pernicious habits, 
contracted im youth, through ignorance. 
They feel irritable, weak and nervous with 
such distressing symptoms as backache, 
dizziness, shooting pains in head or chest, 
sometimes indigestion. The middle-aged 
men, as well, suffer from exhaustion, loss of 
manly power, low spirits, impaired memory, 
and many derangements of mind and body. 
The ill-used brain is morbidly wide awake 
when the overworked business man attempts 
to find rest in bed. : 

The physicians and specialists of the In- 
valids’ Hotel and Surgical Institute devote 
their best energies to reclaiming and restor- 
ing such unfortunates to health and happi- 
ness. They have written a book of 168 

ages, treating of these maladies and setting 
Forth a rational means of home-treatment 
for their cure. It is sent securely sealed, in 
plain envelope, on receipt of 10 cents for 
postage. 

Address WORLD’s DiSPENSARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION, No. 663 Main Street, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 











GALLONS FOR 25" 


Not of the pepaeiane of coloring 
matter and essential oils so often 
sold under the name of rootbeer, 
but of the purest, most delicious, 
health-giving beverage possible to 
produce. One gallon of Hires’ is 
worth ten of the counterfeit kind. 
Suppose an imitation extract costs 
five cents less than the genuine 
Hires; the same amount of sugar 
and trouble is required; you save 
one cent a gallon, and—get an un- 
healthfulimitation in theend. Ask 
for HIRES and get it. 


HIRE 


Rootbeer 


THE CHAS, E. HIRES CO., Philadelphia, 5 














FARMER MILES, of Charles 
ton, IIl., 

Will stop at.the Astor House, 

New York, May and June, while 

— = - castrating stock, East, All letters 

there, promptly answered. 
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Rain Is Still Needed. 





AS REPORTED BY THE WEATHER BUREAU OF 
THE U 8S DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE FOR 
THE WEEK ENDING MONDAY NIGHT, MAY 6, 
AT 8 P M. 


General Features. 

Generally the week has been very favorable. 
In the northwestern states ample rains have fall- 
en, which with unusually high temperatures have 
been exceptionally favorable for germination of 
seeds and rapid growth of all vegetation. The 
heavy rains of the previous week have caused de- 
lay in farm work in portions of the Carolinas, 
Virginia and Maryland. Rain is badly needed in 
Michigan, Ohio and the greater portion of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Winter wheat has been unfavorably affected by 
warm, dry weather in Missouri and Ohio; Illi- 
nois reports the crop in excellent condition where 
rains have fallen; elsewhere reports are general- 
ly favorable. In Tennessee it is beginning to 
head. Tobacco plants are progressing in Mary- 
land. In Kentucky the beds have been injured 
by insects and in Ohio the dry warm weather 
has retarded growth. Fruit prospects continue 
excellent. 

Corn planting has progressed rapidly during the 
week in the northern states and is generally report- 
ed in promising condition in the central and south- 
ern states, although considerabie damage has 
been done by cut worms in somesections. Cotton 
planting is about finished in the southern portion 
of the cotton region, and is nearing completion in 
the northern portion; it is coming up toa good 
stand and cultivation is well advanced. 

THE MIDDLE STATES. 

NEW YoORK— Warm, clear and generally no rain; 
soil in fine condition and spring work rushed; 
oats nearly all in; potato p a fadvanc- 
ed; first corn planted; grass good, but everything 
needing rain badly. 

NEW JERSEY—Week favorable for plowing, 
peoaene. seeding and growth; orchard fruits in 
profuse bloom in southern and central sections; 
grain, grass and clover growing finely; trans- 

lanting tomatoes and sweet potatoes begun; 
arge acreage of oats sown and potatoes planted. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Warmth and sunshine caused 
rapid growth during past week; grain, grass, po- 
tatoes and garden truck reported in excellent 
condition; abundant fruit blooms; considerable 
corn planted; rain needed in most sections. 

MARYLAND—Frequent rains interrupted corn 
planting, but benefited the finely growing grain 
and grass; | of healthy tobacco plants about 
ready for transplanting; fruit trees blooming and 
heavy yields anticipated; small fruits will be 
plentiful; strawberries nearly ready for market 

OHIO—Excessive warmth and dryness retarded 
growth of wheat, oats, grass, potatoes and tobac- 
co plants; all cereals looking fairly well, but 
needing rain badly; corn planting advancing; 
early-planted corn and potatoes coming up; ex- 
cessive fruit bloom. 

WEST VIRGINIA—Excessively warm and dry, 
especially in western counties; showers in moun- 
tains very beneficial; wheat good; oats and grass 
fair; corn planting nearly done; cut worms ap- 
pearing. 


Nearing the Close of a Busy Session. 





In the assembly last week Senator Smel- 
zer’s bill, providing for the appointment of 
two members of the board of health to con- 
tinue the investigation of tuberculous cattle, 
was passed and the measure now rests in the 
governor’s hands. Considerable discussion 
has been raised regarding this measure, inas- 
much as other bills looking for a continuation 
of the work, but under varying conditions, 
have been presented by Assemblyman Nixon 
to create a state commission and by Assem- 
blyman Conkling to provide for a system of 
milk license and inspection and tuberculosis 
treatment. But owing to the intense opposi- 
tion engendered by the continued calls for the 
conduct of what has been styled a fad in cer- 
tain quarters, these bills have not come out of 
the committees to which they were referred. 
Senator Smelzer’s bill also aroused consider- 
able opposition, but as matters stand it will 
likely receive the governor’s signature. In 
the senate Mr Sanger’s bill regarding highway 
commissioners’ decisions and authorizing 
towns to borrow money to pay damages was 
passed. Also Mr Higbie’s, compelling high- 
way commissioners to file contracts in certain 
cases. The proposed appropriation of $30,000 
for the state society for the erection of build- 
ings, etc, at Syracuse has been cut down to 
10,000. 

As was anticipated Gov Morton signed the 
Gray racing bill, making it Chapter 570 of the 
laws of 1895. The executive files a long mem- 


AMONG THE FARMERS 





orandum in giving his approval to the bill, and 
says that it was probably not intended by the 
constitutional amendment to prohibit racing 
altogether, but the evil of pool selling and 
bookmaking had become so great that the con- 
stitutional convention of 1894 felt justified in 
recommending the adoption of a provision 
against it, placing these things on the same 
basis as lotteries and the sale of lottery tickets 
which were already included in the constitu- 
tional prohibition. By the bills under consid- 
eration the legislature has attempted to per- 
form the duty put uponit by the constitution 
and provide legislation which should prevent 
offenses against the provisions of the constitu- 
tion relating to pool selling, bookmaking and 
gambling at horse races. Whether the object 
aimed at has been fully accomplished can only 
be determined by experience, and if this legis- 
lation shall prove inadequate or insufficient to 
prohibit or repress the evils mentioned, public 
sentiment will doubtless demand more strin- 
gent legislation in the future. The passage of 
this bill will bring to the county agricultural 
societies of the state a revenue equal to 5 per 
cent of the gross receipts of racing associa- 
tions. 

Other measures to receive official sanction 
during the past week, were Mr Smith’s provid- 
ing for the payment of 2000 to such societies 
as have paid 3000 annually for three years, 
and such payment to be made instead of their 
receiving any benefit from moneys collected 
from racing associations; Mr Nixon’s, regard- 
ing the purchase of road machines by towns; 
Mr Stewart's, to provide forjan appropriation of 
100,000 for a state veterinary college at Cornell 
university ; Mr Cole’s, regarding the expendi- 
ture of commutation moneys for labor on high- 
ways. 

At the time the inspectors were at work ex- 
amining cattle throughout the state for tuber- 
culosis, one of the most important herds that 
had to succumb was that of Shepard Tappen 
of Troy. The award made to him by the 
board of claims amounted to $1400, although 
Mr Tappen claimed over 3600 for the 40 ani- 
mals killed. He appealed the case to the 
court of appeals and that body has handed 
down a decision affirming the award of the 
board of claims. 

By concurrent resolution of senate and as- 
sembly, Thursday, May 16, has been fixed upon 
as the date of final adjournment of the legis- 
lature. While there is much legislation yet to 
be considered there is always a way found to 
expedite matters when legislators want to 
cease discussing affairs of state and the legis- 
lature of 1895 will therefore be a thing of the 
past when this week’s AGRICULTURIST reaches 
its readers. 





NEW YORK. 

Blenheim, Schoharie Co GO, May 11—Every- 
thing about as far advanced as usual at this 
date. Some have planted corn while others 
are not done plowing. Hay fed up close. 
Rain very much needed. Wheat and rye fair. 
Clover looking well and meadows need rain. 
The place known as the Winnie farm is to be 
sold under foreclosure next month. Increased 
business in all branches is noticeable and the 
outlook for the farmers is improving. 


Beekman, Dutchess Co g, May 11—The out- 


look for agriculture in this section is not en- 
couraging. We are practically working against 
fate trying to make the soil produce a crop 
without the aid of surface moisture. We have 
had no rains to amount to anything for 
nearly two months. Farm work was delayed 
about two weeks by the cold spring but the 
majority of farmers have all work well ad- 
vanced. A few are done planting corn. The 
grass crop in this town is an important factor 
and if the dry weather continues throughout 
the month we will be forced to plow more land 
and grow a substitute for hay. One farmer has 
sown peas and oats as an experimental crop for 
home feeding.” 


Carmel, Putnam Co a, May 10—Farmers 
a for corn. Potatoes all planted. Few 
ave turned cattle out yet. Grass looks well 
and with good rains the hay crop should be 
heavy. The average price farmers received 
for milk in April was 90c per can of 40 qts. 
Oxen selling very high and are scarce. Gar- 
dens late. it is believed that considerable of 


the pocenay of the village of Mahopac will be 
condemned by the city and the buildings along 
the streams torn down in the near future. 
Many farmers have set out orchards of pears 
and apples this spring. Hosea Curry has sold 
his farm to Henry Wixson for $6000. The 
Moses Williams place was sold at auction last 
week. Several farmers have to hold back 
their milk as the supply is flush. 

Brunswick, Rensselaer Co 0, May 10—Farm- 
ers busy plowing and planting potatoes. 
There will be an increased acreage of potatoes 

lanted this year. Rye advancing in price. 

rospect for good crops quite favorable. Rye 
and grass looking fine. Large quantities of 
kainit being used this spring. 


Cardiff, Onondaga Co G, May 11—The season 
was backward and cold until the middle of 
April. Since then the roads and soil have 
dried rapidly and there has been hardly any 
rain. Grass is thin on the ground and unless 
there are good rains soon the hay crop will be 
rather light. Rather more than the usual acre- 
age of potatoes being planted while tobacco 
and cabbage will not be so extensively grown 
as usual. Fruit trees in bloom, and nearly ey- 
erything seems as advanced as usual at this 
time of the month. The advantage of fall 
et age was quite manifest this spring as very 
ittle spring plowing could be done until the 
middle of April. 

Cambridge, Washington Co 0, May 11—Oats 
sown and many making gardens and planting 

otatoes. Simpson & Niles took a carload of 
at, clipped, yearling sheep to New York city for 
which they received 5}c per lb. W. L. Hitchcock 
is improving his place by setting out a row of 
shade trees along the road. Hay plenty and 
cheap. 

Dansville, Steuben Co 0, May 11—The con- 
tinued dry weather is injuring young clover. 
Winter wheat on exposed hills was killed by 
cold weather. Some farmers have their entire 
crop of potatoes on hand yet. Grain mostly 
sown and preparation for planting under way. 


Duanesburg, Schenectady Coo, May 11i— 
Spring work later than last year but weather 
fine the past two weeks. Rain much needed. 
Spring seeding about completed. Pear and 
plum trees in bloom. The crop of fruit is 


promising. Grass wintered well and hay has 
advanced in price. Sheep shearing nearly all 
done. 


Elbridge, Onondaga Co 0, May 10—The first 
thunder storm of the season accompanied by 
heavy rainfall occurred May 7. Peach, pear 
and cherry trees in full bloom. The French 
coach stallion Hermes, that was bought by a 
stock company four years ago for $2300, was 
sold at auction last week at Jordan with cart, 
blankets, harness, accounts due for service, 
etc, for 600. H. N. Otis was the purchaser. 


Guilderland, Albany Co oO, May 11—Farmers 
about through sowing oats and planting pota- 
toes. Cherry and pear trees in bloom but few 
apple or plum blossoms. Rye and grass look 
well but need rain badly. Red raspberry bush- 
es were frozen back considerably and some 
were broken down by the snow. There will 
be more corn planted this year than last. 
Feed getting higher. Horses cheap and no 
colts being raised. Cows bring $25 to 50. Pigs 
scarce and high. Few sheep are kept here. 
Farm help scarce. Business improving but 
money still scarce. Hay is cheap. 


Hebron, Washington Co oO, May 11—The 
warm weather of the past two weeks has 
brought vegetation forward rapidly and stock 
is being turned out to grass earlier than usual. 
Oats came up in less than a week after sowing. 
Apple trees in blossom. Farmers rushing corn 
ond petate planting and marketing the rest of 
their 75c potatoes at 40c per bu. Allen & 
Brownell, dealers in stock, have bought about 


all the fat lambs in this locality for Boston 
parties. 
Halcottsville, Delaware Co a, May 10— 


Weather warm with occasional thunder show- 
ers. Vegetation farther advanced than it has 
been in years before at this .season. Farmers 
busy fixing fences. Milk low. Some new 
buildings going up and other improvements 
being made. 


Marcy, Oneida Co oO, May 
through seeding and planting potatoes. 


11—Farmers 
Some 


ome corn. Fruit trees are loaded with 
lossoms and’ many are preparing to spray. 
_ Grass never wintered better and looks well 


but needs rain. Ground getting quite dry and 
plows hard. All farm products excepting po- 
tatoes and oats are very low. Farmers dis- 





couraged at the outlook for the year. House- 
cleaning in full blast and help scarce. 


Kecks Center, Fulton Co Go, May 10—The 


warm weather and light showers are bringing 
grass out in fine shape and most of the stock 
is on pasture. Prospects fair for a good hay 
crop. Chicken thieves are at work in this sec- 
tion, one farmer having lost 20 fowls in one 
night. Many using fertilizers on their pota- 
toes this season. 


LeRoy, Genesee Co 0, May 11—Barley and 
oats allin and a number have planted corn 
which is very much earlier than usual. A 
large acreage is being putin. Apple trees ex- 
cept Baldwins are in full bloom. Pears in 
bloom but all fruit needs rain. Peaches doin 
well, there being plenty of bloom for a goo 
crop. 

Millbrook, Dutchess Co a, May 10—Meadows 
suffering much for want of rain. Oats also 
need moisture and grass seed sown with them 
is having a hard time. A few have planted 
corn but many will wait until next week. 
Pear trees in full bloom and sprayers being 
made ready. Many spraying’ pumps have 
been sold and their use is becoming general. 
Hay held out well and no shortage is noted. 


Rodman, Jefferson Co 0, May 11—Spring 
seeding rapidly drawing to a close. Sanford 
Butterfield with a Superior drill recently sow- 
ed and phosphated 20 acres of land in 24 days- 
Vegetation fairly booming, but a warm rain 
woulddomuch good. The Milo Wilson cheese 
factory is making six cheeses per day with 
more milk to come later. Fruit tree spraying 
is under consideration. The acreage of fodder 
corn will be doubled this year as the prospect 
now is for a dry season. 


Sloansville, Schoharie Co OG, May 11—Farm- 
ers are having their sheep sheared. These 
animals pay as wellas anything on the farm 
although wool is very low. Ralph Dorn is hav- 
ing 200 apple trees from the Burtonsville 
nurseries set. Last year Mr Dorn sprayed his 
orchard with good results. A "age many will 
spray this season as it seems the only way to 
secure a good crop of fruit. Philetus Brewster 
has planted about 50 bu of potatoes. Edward 
Potter has leased his farm to William Mon- 
tange. 

Ulysses, Tompkins Co 0, May 10—Weather 
favorable for farm work. Oats and barley well 
advanced. Wheat looking well considerin 
the dry weather. The acreage of potatoes an 
beans will be larger than last year. The de- 
velopment of leaves and fruit buds has been 
quite rapid the past week. All kinds of fruit 

romising. The milk station at Trumansburg 
s being better patronized than at first and its 
patrons think very favorably of it. 


Wappinger, Dutchess Co q, May 11—Not as 
much fertilizer being used as usual this spring. 
The awe ee dry weather makes working 
the ground tedious. Many are waiting for rain 
to finish plowing. The creamery is taking 

about the usual amount of milk. Producers 
* calculate to get 2c per qt for it this month. 
The stone crusher was burned to the ground 
Wednesday night. It will throw hundreds out 
ef employment. Road Commissioner Bishop 
is doing some good work in the eastern end of 
the town. 

Woodville, Jefferson Co 6, May 11—More 
fruit blossoms than we have had for five years. 
Indications point to a large crop of apples. 
Berries looking well. Farmers busy planting 
corn. Many farmers preparing to spray or- 
cehards for the first time. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Mattituck, May 11—Acreage of potatoes 
about the same as last year. Asparagus grow- 
ers are quite active this spring. The factory 
will pay 9c per bunch for the best and ic for 
culls. Pigs in good demand at $3 each. Buy- 
ers paying 70c for good potatoes and 20c for 
small ones. 

Woodbury, May 10—Farmers busy planting 
corn, setting out cabbage plants, cultivating 
potatoes etc. There has been a larger acreage 
of potatoes, planted than ever before. Grain 
looks well and meadows promising. Not much 
old hay on hand. Fewer-pickles planted than 
last year. Fruit trees in bloom with prospects 
of fair yields. 

Orient, May ii—Farmers have been over 
their potato fields with the weeder. Some are 
planting corn, the ground being in fine condi- 
tion. Cattle have been turned out to pasture. 
A good many horses have been bought by 
farmers this spring. Some paid good prices, 
while others obtained animals at very reason- 
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able prices. Cherry trees are loaded with 
bloom and pears promise well. 


Oyster Bay, May 11—Farm work well ad- 


vanced. Potatoes all planted, oats and peas 
up and grass started well and some stock 
turned out to pasture. Most farmers ready for 
peas corn. C. Hass has put out 5000 cab- 
yage plants, which are looking fine. Very lit- 
tle sweet corn planted as yet. A large num- 
ber of farmers must buy hay. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Aura, Gloucester Co 0, May 11—Last week 
about closed out the last of the sweet potatoes 
that had been stored. Few realized more than 
$2 per bbl and the bulk of last year’s crop was 
sold for less than 1.50 per bbl. Although that 
is not considered a paying price farmers are 
picking their flints and going to try it again. 
There will be about the same acreage planted 
as usual. Manure which principally comes 
from Jersey City has all been carted to the 
fields and between now and the last of the 
month the ground will be prepared and the 
plants for this season’s crop set out. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Hamburg, Berks Co Q, May 11—Fruit trees 
blooming profusely. Small fruits, except 
strawberries, do not promise as well, because 
of winter killing. Wheat and rye fields mak- 
ing favorable progress. Grass backward and 
pasturage will be below theaverage. An in- 
creased acreage of potatoes was planted. 
Farmers sell all their milk to local creamer- 
ies. The advance in price of wheat is appreci- 
ated. Farms are also held at firmer prices as 
compared with last year. The use of insecti- 
cides and fungicides is growing more popular, 
for without them, fruit and potatoes cannot be 
raised to perfection. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 





Good Results with Crimson Clover—Crimson 
clover is fast winning its way over a vast ter- 
ritory, and its great value is being recognized. 
In Delaware, Maryland, Virginia and the low- 
er part of New Jersey, it has been profitably 
grown as a fertilizer and for seed. Practical 
tests are also demonstrating that it can be 
grown still farther north. Reports from vari- 
ous agricultural experiment stations where it 
has been tried place its real value as a ferti- 
lizer at $24 to 26 per acre. West Virginia farm- 
ers have long been wanting a plant of such 
high manurial value and have begun tryin 
this clover. George T. Leatherman of Ol 
Fields, Hardy Co, 0, sowed a plot of 15 acres 
aboutthe 8th of last August. The ground 
was in corn and in preparing it for 
the clover he used a one-horse, spring- 
tooth cultivator which stirred well all 
the ground between the rows of corn. 
A part of the plot was sown before and the re- 
mainder after the cultivation but no difference 
in stand or growth was noticeable. This 
spring the field looks quite promising, the 
clover being over 18 in high and very heavy. 
The land upon which this magnificent growth 
has been made is river bottom of sandy loam, 
the soil being 10 to 12 ft deep. This is the first 
test made in this section and farmers are so 
well pleased with the way in which it grows 
that it will probably be quite generally sown 
the coming fall. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Durham—Farmers very busy with spring 
work. Many have oats sown and _ potatoes 
planted, while some have commenced plowin 
for corn. Henry Page will plant 19 acres o 
corn for ensilage. Grass has started finely and 
most of the stock has been turned out. 
George H. Davis has turned on pasture 
80 dry . cows which he recently bought. 
They will be sold for beef next fall. 
W. B. Tryon has had the misfortune to 
lose a valifable horse. Peach, cherry and 
pear trees in full bloom with signs of an abun- 
dant crop. Many young chickens being killed 
by hawks. Traces of gold have been discover- 
ed in the trap rock at Reeds Gap, which is be- 
ing crushed with a stone crusher lately erected 
there. Burglars broke into the Durham Cen- 
ter postoffice Friday evening, May 3, but it is 
supposed were frightened away before they 
had a chance to steal anything. Eggs are 1l4c, 
potatoes 65 to 75c, butter 25c. 

Groton—Clarence Latham has set 500 peach 
trees this spring, mostly of the Crosby variety. 
Addison Gray is setting 10,000 strawberry 

lants and several hundred peach trees. 

here isa great increase in the acreage of 
strawberries, peach trees and potatoes anda 
decrease in corn and other standard crops. 
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Poultry raising is also on the increase. The 
season is fully 10 days later thana year ago. 
Potatoes 75c, eggs lic. 


Griswold—There will probably be a demand 


for old potatoes before the new crop comes into 
market provided those having potatoes still on 
hand do not try to crowd them upon a well- 
supplied market. Hungarian and millet were 
sown by some instead of oats. Peas have been 
sown with oats to some extent for forage. Quite 
a demand for milch cows at $30 to 50 per head. 
Great demand for beef owing to the scarcity in 
the west. Some oxen are wanted but there 
are few in the market. Prices range from $120 
to 150 per pair. 


Middletown—Plowing and planting being 


pushed as farmers were much delayed by un- 
favorable weather. Potatoes mostl lanted. 
The acreage of corn and potatoes will e much 
larger than last year. C. W. Pacon has a large 
tield of early cabbage set. J. A. Phelps was in 
town last week looking up THe HoMESTEAD’s 
interests and was well patronized. Eggs 
worth l6c, butter 25c, veal 6}c live weight, beef 
8 to 9c. 


Salisbury—Oats mostly sown and some few 


farmers have planted potatoes. Although 
rain is much needed grass has started fairly 
well. Some stock has been turned out for 
want of hay. Few farmers have hay to sell 
but $12 will buy the best hay at the barn. Po- 
tatoes scarce and sell for 75c. About 75 will 
buy a good young horse that would have sold 
for double that three years ago. The milk fac- 
tory at Chapinville is receiving good quanti- 
ties of milk and yet the outlook is unfavorable. 
Cherry trees in full bloom. A. J. Spurr is 
painting all of his buildings. 


Killingworth— Warm days have started vege- 
tation very rapidly. Peach trees beginning to 
blossom and fields looking quite green. Late- 
sown are badly winter killed, but some fields 
quite heavy for this time of year. The season 
is very late consequently work is driving now. 
Much of the plowing for the season is done 
and farmers are busy planting potatoes. There 
will be about the usual acreage of potatoes 
planted. More corn has been raised here dur- 
ing the last zoe or two than for some years 
previous and there will probably be full as 
much planted this year. Selectmen are busy 
with gangs of men making the usual spring re- 
pairs on roads which have been in very bad 
condition. Nelson G. Burr has lately sold his 
farm in this place and moved to his farm in 
Guilford. Plenty of hay still on hand with 
no variation in price. Some turning their 
young stock and dry cows to pasture. No 
material change in the price of feed. Eggs 
worth 14c, butter 25c. Pigs scarce and bring 
$7 per pair or 4 apiece. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


If you are thinking of pane an incubator or 
brooder this season, now is the best time for you to 
buy. Write to the Reliable Incubator & Brooder 
Co, of Quincy, Lil, for their special 60-day offer. 








A cablegram just received by the Whitman 
Agricultural Co, of St Louis, Mo, announces the 
awarding of agrand gold medal on their baling 
presses by the Montevideo, Uruguay, S A, expo- 
sition. This firm have received gold medals and 
special grand prizes throughout the world on their 
baling presses. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some- 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to fe 
on this page and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 


The address must be counted as part of the advertise- ~ 


ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word, 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Kcemaeerwe A to guarantee inser. 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “Farmers’ anesenge ” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no largeuisplay type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will 
find that an advertisement in this department will bring 
profitable returns and prove a paying investment. 

Address 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, 








pws. Gentleman just returned from abroad, an expert 
in poultry, would like to meet with parties who would enter 
cial scale. Address X, Irving- 





the poultry busi on @ 
ton, N. J. 





AGGS for Hatching from thoroughbred Rose Comb White - 
(horns, 6 eggs $1.00. OTTAQUECHEE POULTRY YARD, 
North Hartland, Vermont. . 





Cc B. HUFF, Delaware, N. J., Breeder of 6 Leading Varieties 
e Thoroughbred Poultry. Eggs $1 per 15. Circular free. 
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THE NEW YORK MILK EXCHANGE. 


Producers Are Awake to Their Interests. 
The proposed joint organization of producers 
and dealers in a new milk exchange to have gen- 
eral charge of their mutual interests in the milk 
trade of New York, Brooklyn and Jersey, hascome 
toa temporary hait. The dealers who controlled 
the old “milk exchange timited” thought they 
saw a chance in this scheme to puil the farmers’ 
leg, but the prompt action of AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST has headed off that little racket, and 
it is now possible for the farmers to have equal 
voice with the dealers in the new exchange. 

Acting on the suggestion in our issue of May 4, 
the Housatonic milk producers’ association met 
at New Milford, Ct, May 7, and aftera full discus 
sion, led by the president, E. G. Seeley of Rox 
bury, und by other delegates to the New York 
meetings at which the new exchange had been 
talked up, it was unanimously voted: 

Resolved—that we, the milk producers belong- 
ing to the Housatonie milk producers’ association, 
do not approve of the mannerin which the hew 
New York milk exchange is being formed. That 
we protest that the exchange, as it now is, is not 
the original McBride plan, and, therefore, we re- 
fuse to subscribe to any of the proposed capital 
stock, and furthermore that we heartily disap- 
prove of the arbitrary mannerin which the pro- 
ceedings carried through at the last meeting of 
the new exchange. 

The meeting of the committee on organization 
of the new exchange was called for 11am, last 
Saturday, May 11, at Room 1, Mercantile ex- 
@hange, New York city, but a quorum could not 
be obtained until after 1 o’clock, and the morning 
session was therefore devoted to an informal 
discussion of the situation. The producers, as 
Was expected, were generally dissatisfied with 
the methods and plans proposed at the previous 
meeting, and E. G. Seeley, delegate from, the 
Housatonic association, read its action as above 
stated. It was also reported that the Orange 
county producers, who at the meet- 
ing in Goshen May 4 had. elected w. 
Henry Pierson chairman and William  T. 
Smith secretary, and at the suggestion of J. E. 
Wells, W. H. Bennett, J. P. Covertand James M. 
Bull had taken 40 more shares amounting to $800 
—had at the second meeting on the 9th felt that it 
was better to go alittle slow. The committee at 
Saturday’s gathering in New! York decided that 
as no formal meeting was being held of course no 
action could be taken on the Housatonic resolu- 
tion, although it was plainly realized that the de- 
fection of the Connecticut producers and the halt 
in Orange county was a serious obstacle in the 
way of successful organization. 

Throughout the conference at the Mercantile 
exchange on the lith, the feeling was evident 
that the dealers would make every effort to con- 
trol the new exchange, but the resolution read by 
Mr Seeley and the general protest made by the 
producers against the short time allowed them in 
which to raise their quota (one-half) of the capi- 
tal stock will undoubtedly make the dealers 


realize the advisability of adopting less arbitra- | 


ry methods. 

The subscription committee met at 70’clock 
and the secretary, E. D. Woodhull, announced 
that about $17,000 had been subscribed. It could 
not be ascertained just how this was apportioned, 
but private inquiry seemed to indicate that the 
dealers had practically made up their quota, 
while about $5000 had been subscribed by the 
farmers, leaving $7500 more for the producers to 
raise to make up their half of the $25,000 capital. 
The bulk of this came from the New Jersey sec- 
tion—Sussex and Susquehanna counties, while 
Orange and Westchester were also represented. 
Connecticut, as far as could be learned, had not 
actually contributed at all, but was willing to on 
aright basis. 

A quorum of the committee on organization 
having been obtained, their meeting was held, 
and asa result it was announced that the time 
for subscription would be extended until Mon- 
day, May 20. The various committees will there- 
fore make their reports in Room 1, Mercantile ex- 
change, at 11 a m, May 20, when a fuil attendance 
is desired. 

There is still some jealousy among the produc- 
ers. Some of the New Jersey farmers complain 
that Connecticut wants the earth, but the farmers 
from all the milk shipping secfions are unani- 
mous in demanding that if they are to have half 
the stock it should be so _ placed that 
all the milk territory may be represent- 
ed in it pro rata, and good men_ chosen 
as directors to look after their interests. 
The personnel of the organization cominittee is 
also objected to by some farmers because it is 
dominated by men who controlled the old “milk 
exchange limited.” The committee refused to 
divulge their proceedings to our reporter except 
to state that the time for subscriptions was ex- 
tended to May 20. 

The committees are as follows: On subscrip- 
tions to capital stock : Sec E. D. Woodhull,6 Harri- 
son street, New York; J. A. McBride, Deckertown, 











THE MILK PROBLEM 


NJ; E.G. Seeley, Roxbury, Ct; J. Wells, Goshen, 
N Y: F. E. Seiler, Newark, N J; T. B. Harbison, 
Philadelphia, Pa; M. L. Sanford, 1338 Ww 
3ist street, New York; and J. Laemm- 
Je, 202 Bleecker street, New York. On or- 
ganization: J. Laemmle, 202 Bleecker st, New 
York; J. Wells, Goshen, N Y; T. B. Harbison, 
Philadelphia, Pa: G. Slanghter, Campbell Hall, N 
VY: L C. Jordan, Middletown, N Y; M. L. Sanford, 
138 W 3ist st, New York; C. A. Beakes, 206 E 
12th st, New York; J. A. McBride, Deckertown, N 
J, and W. A. Lawrence, Chester, N Y. 








UNUSUAL WEATHER FOR MAY. 


A Disastrous Freeze. 





A cold wave started from the Rocky mountains 
last Thursday, and swept over the country leaving 
destruction in its path. The temperature fell 40 
to Sb} aegrees in from 12 to 36 hours, and the ex- 
treme hot weather of last week was followed by 
a cold rain that in many cases turned to snow. 
This cold wave reached from latitude 36 north in- 
to Canada, and struck the country just as fruit 
was in full bloom. Considerable damage was 
done to crops in the western states, but the wave 
increased in intensity as it moved eastward, and 
did most injury in Ohio, New York and Michigan 
Sunday night and early Monday morning, snow 
falling to a depth of 2 to4inches on Sunday in 
many places. 

In the Chatauqua grape belt the vines were in 
full blow, which was almost entirely destroyed. 
It is estimated that 30,000 to 35,000 acres of bearing 


vineyard were blasted, entailing a loss of $1,500 

000 10 $2,000,000. The Niagara county and central 
New York truit sections were also seriously injur 
ed, and the damage was quite as bad in Michigan 
and northern Ohio. 

The peach crop will be much reduced, and it is 
feared that apples have blasted quite generally 
over a large section. Wheat uncertain at the 
west but much early garden stuff destroyed all 
over the country. 

The cold wave passed off into the Atlantic Tues- 
day, doing considerable damage throughout New 
England Monday night. The cloudy sky and stiff 
breeze Sunday night saved much frost damage. 
The heavy rain was much needed throughout the 
northern states. 

It is quite probable that Gamage to fruit has 
been exaggerated. Nature’s powers of recupera- 
tion are wonderful, and it is yet early enough to 
replant. The frost should result in much higher 
prices by reducing what looked like the greatest 
surplus of fruit ever known. 

cr 

Diuresis and Rheumatism.—W. H. M.'s three- 
year-old colt passes urine in great quan- 
tities: its appetite is poor and it has not much 
life. A six-year-old mare has rheumatism and 
sweats around the head and neck. Feed colt 
on oats and good hay and give 1 dr of iodide of 
potassium inthe morning and 14 dr of sul- 
phate of iron in the evening. Continue it for 
two weeks. Omit a week and give the same 
quantity if necessary. Give the medicine in a 
small bran mash. For the rheumatism give 1 
oz of Fowler’s solution of arsenic once a day 
in bran mash and continue it for three or four 
weeks. 
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UNION, 


1 Broadway, New York. 
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NEPONSET water-proof FABRICS 


; SAMPLES 


Write... 


/ amb FULe Wages Covers, etc. 

/ PARTICULARS They cost very much less than 
j / Shingles and wear for years. They 
By: } FREE, are absolutely Water-proof, Frost- 

Ys Proof, Snow-proof and Vermin-proof. 

i; ! | Nails and Tin Caps with each roll 

7 


Hay 
| FW. BIRD & SON, 





(&~-For Roofs, Sides, and Walls, 
for Houses, Barns, Henhouses, 
Greenhouses, Hotbeds, Haystacks, 








of Red Rope Roofing. 
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The Outlook in Various States. 





NEW YORK—At Butler, unusual dryness is prov- 
ing injurious to plants. Canvas covered plants 
have four leaves and are doing fairly well. A big 
reduction in acreage is reported in the Onondaga 
section. A few sales of 1893 are reported at 144@ 
ge and 1894 at 7@10c. Among the sales of New 
York leaf at New York city recently were: 150 es 
93 Onondaga for export at 4c, 60 es °93 Onondaga 
binders at 12@l4c, 200 cs 93 Hav at 6@8c, 200 cs ’93 
Hav at 5@8',c. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Lancaster, trade is at a 
standstill as it has been for several weeks. 
While in previous seasons, the Pennsylvania 
crop has been largely bought by New York and 
other outside buyers, the buying veceasionally re- 
ported this year has been by Pennsylvania pack- 
ers. Prices are very low. Young plants are 
growing rapidly from the beneficial effect of 
early May rains. Among the sales of Pennsylva- 
nia tobacco at New York recently were; 50 es ’92 
Hav B’s at 12c, 800 cs ’92 broad leaf B at p t, 125 es 
°93 Hav B’s at 1l1c, 150 cs ’92 broad leaf at 9%4@11c, 
230 es *93 Hav at 9@12c, 250 es ’93 Hav at 9\,@1lc, 
250 es "92 seedleaf at 8@10c, 150 cs ’92 seedleaf at 
834@10c, 150 cs °93 Hav at 934@1014c. 

OHIO—At Cincinnati, Northern Ohio, Spanish, 
Zeimmer’s Spanish,Little Dutch and Ohio Spanish, 
both new and old, comprised the majority of seed- 
leaf offerings on the breaks. There was a limited 
supply of wrappers and good binders offered, but 
the demand was not very active, although prices 
on Wrappers were a little steadier, due to more 
active bidding. The attendance of manufacturers 
and brokers was good and the offerings totaled 
107 cs. The rejections were not so liberal as usual. 
In the Miami valley, buyers are gradually closing 
in on the ’94 crop of Zeimmer’s Spanish. Prices 
prevailing of late have been 7@7%c and $7 85@7 90 
per 100 tbs. Quite a good demand has also sprung 
up tor Dutch and numerous firms have bought 
lately of the ’92, 93 and ’9 growths at from 3% 
5e. The only late transaction in seedleaf is the 
sale of a crop of ’92 and ’93 at 2144c through and 50c 
each for cases. Everybody reports a good stand 
of young plants and unless some unforeseen ca- 
lamity should’ befall them, the _ supply 
of Spanish tobacco in 18% will surely 
equal the demand. All reports § indicate 
that very little seedleaf or Dutch has been sown. 
Says the weekly circular of the Cincinnati Leaf 
Tobacco Warehouse Co concerning the heavy leaf 
market: “Stocks in our warehouses have de- 
creased 1000 hhds during April and on May 1 were 
5000 hhds less than on the same day of last year. 
About one-half of this falling off is directly at- 
tributable to the Bodmann house fire, but there 
remains enough decrease outside of this to show 
that the holdings of old tobacco in general must 
be lighter than it is usual at this time of 
the year. We think that the effect of 
this circumstance is making itself felt in the 
market, for while materially advanced prices can 
be quoted only on fine tobacco, the bidding is 
sufficiently stiff on all other grades to make them 
look upward rather than otherwise. Receipts 
continue light, and with only moderate 
sales, the supply in market will -hardly in- 
crease during the present month. New 
tobacco sold up to 23%c, one-half cent 
above the highest price last reported. Only 
small lots of old stocks were! offered, without 
much change in figures, though we learn that 
there are some orders in market, and the chances 
are that these goods will be readily taken during 
the gnext few weeks. Purchases for summer 
order delivery are now being made in 
the country at prices which we should think 
would be reasonably safe, even in the face of a 
large crop.” Cut worms are reported having done 
a vast amount of damage in plant beds and in 
some localities there will scarcely be enough 
plants to meet the demand. Growers having to- 
bacco packed in winter order are advised to look 
after it at once, as warm weather is affecting it 
rapidly in many sections. For the week ending 
May 11, offerings at the combined warehouses 
were 1086 hhds, for the year 27,520; re- 
jections for the week 294, for the year 
7318; actual sales for the week 792, for the year 
20,202; receipts for the week 626, for the year 16,- 
352; offerings of new for the week 954; for the 
year 17,072. At New York city, among recent 
sales of cigar leaf were 200 cs 92 Zeimmer’s Span- 
ish at 16c, 75 cs °92 Little Dutch at 9@10c, 100 es ’93 
Zeimmer’s Spanish at 1042.@12%%4c, 100 cs 93 Zeim- 
mer’s Spanish at 1034@12c. 

WEST VIRGINIA—Among the recent salesof W 
Va heavy leaf tobacco at Cincinnati, O, at auction 
at the combined warehouses were, 3 hhds at $2 50 
@6 25, 1. at 750,1 at 875,4at 2@4, 2 at 4@6,1at 8,1 
at 8 80, 1 at 10 75, 1 at 1375, 7 at 4a@6, 1 at 10 50, 30 at 
2 25@6 75, 3 at 7 25@8 50, 6 at 9 25@10 75, 3 at 11 25@12, 
lat 1425. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, receipts light with 
small sales of the better grades at fair prices. 
Common sorts of which receipts mostly consist 
find no buyers while a good demand is noticeable 
for better grades which are scarce. Inspections 
last week 134 hhds Md and 116 hhds Ohio leaf; 
sales, 139 hhds Md and 33 hhds Ohio. 

TEXxAS—Senator McComb is trying to have an 
experiment station established in southeast 
Texas. Tobacco and rice cultivation will be the 
leading features. The early unprotected plants 
were killed by frosts, but growers resowed and 
the past fortnight have transplanted. The crop 
is a month late, but coming along nicely. It is 
doubtful whether two crops can be cut from the 
same plants the present season. 


VIRGINIA—The Danville Tobacco Journal has 
the following to say regarding the strong position 
of fine, desirable leaf: “It is estimated that there 
is less thairf 100 packages of old wrappers on sale 
in this city ranging in value from $12.50 per hun- 
dred up. The number of packages of the like 
class of goods listed in Richmond is reported at 
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1300, making a total of 1400 packages, which prac- 
tically covers the old stock of wrappers now to be 
obtained by manufacturers. Taking into consid- 
eration these facts, the position of new stocks is 
not only decidedly strong, but the question of 
finding a sufficient supply to meet the economical 
demands of the manufacturing interests are be- 
coming serious.”’ 

KENTUCKY—The extreme dry, warm weather 
the past three weeks, together with farmers be- 
ing hard at work in the fields preparing for an- 
other crop, has caused unusually light receipts at 
Louisville. An opportunity was thus presented 
to reduce stocks on hand and was taken full ad- 
vantage of. For the week ending May 4, sales 
were 346 hhds, the week before 4050, the week 
previous 4525. Transactions during April show 
an increase of 3293 hhds in receipts, 7889 hhds in 
sales and 3579 hhds in deliveries, with 2201 hhds 
more on hand than in April, 1894. Transactions 
during April of the past four years were as indi- 
cated below: 





Receipts Sales Deliveries Stocks 


1895, 12,875 20,073 13,577 18,001 
1894, 9,582 12,184 9,998 15,800 
1893, 9,341 11,388 9,984 13,335 
1892, 8,058 13,245 9,630 12,125 
The sales of new crop to May 4 were: 1895 76,599, The farmer who comes from the 


1894 71,184, 1893 66,355. The table below shows the 
entire business of the Louisville market during 
March: 

TRANSACTIONS AT LOUISVILLE DURING MARCH. 


barn, from the field, from the stock- 
yard, can’t help making tracks, and 
his wife must make the best of it. 


1895 1894 1893 1892 The way to do this is to wash them > 

Offerings in March, 17,383 17,677 16,934 19,087 away with - 

Receipts, 17,788 11,474 10,517 13,345 d 
Deliveries, 12,599 13,634 13,467 13,051 
Offerings since Jan 1, 50,871 55,589 47,966 52,031 
Receipts, « 38,863 43,203 36,310 38,664 
Deliveries, 36,449 39,436 34,620 35,433 
Stock April 1, 18,703 16,212 13,874 13,212 
The season is about over in Crittenden Co oO for 
loose tobacco trading. Prices generally have 


been unsatisfactory and disappointing to sellers 
as well as dealers, though the crop is very nearly 
all marketed and not muchif any will be lett 


over. Plant beds are doing fairly well. Farmers e 4 
report land working well and in good condition 
for the coming crops. April was an unusually 
cold month and vegetation has been much retard- 


ed. About the usual amount of tobacco will be 
set, if favorable seasons prevail.—The Graves Co 
crop will yield between $800,000 and 1,000,000 
worth of leaf according to recent estimates. 


Tobacco Notes. 


The 1894 crop of Borneo tobacco will be placed 
on auction at Amsterdam with a late May in- 
scription of Sumatra. The crop is reported of ex- 
cellent wrapper quality, lighter in color and 
weight than the 1893 crop. 

The Ky exp sta tells in B 53 how to spray tobacco 

lants with paris green and thereby save the la- 
Porious work of “worming.” The practical ex- 
perience of tobacco growers has shown that 
paris green is efficacious in killing worms. The 


This famous preparation will make 
the steps, the porch, and the kitchen 
floor as white as it was when the 
house was built. It makes every- 
thing clean. The grocer will sell 
you a Jarge package for 25 cents. 

GoLp DusT WASHING POWDER has 
an additional value to the farmer for 
destroying insects. Send us yourname 
and address, and we will mail you an 
important booklet containi recipes 


for making kerosene emulsions, for 
spraying crops and treesand livestock. 


experiments at the Ky sta last year show con- 

clusively that one pound of paris green thorough- THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 

ly mixed in 160 - of water will kill the worms CHIcaco. Sr. Louis, NEw YoRE. 
and not injure the plants. Boston. PHILADELPHIA. 











Long-lasting 


and good-looking leather comes of using 
Vacuum ge oes Oil. Get a can ata roses, Graters, Elevators, Pum = 
harness- or shoe-store, 25c a half-pint eto. Send for 2. SS 4 
BOOMER & BOSCHERT === 
==: 


CIDER wht 


MACHINERY 


, 
draulic, Knuckle Joint and Screw | L (| 





—SS=>= : 
to $1.25 a gallon; book ‘‘ How to Take >—: 
Care of Leather,’’ and swob, both free; 
use enough to find out ; if you don’t like 


co. . 
116 W. WaterSt.. SYRACUSE 





it, take the can back and get the whole for Mowers and 
of your money Tongue Support “sinsers 
° clamps on tongue under double trees. Can be put on 

Sold only in cans, to make sure of fair dealing oo Ser aieoulain Eehaon onal aie by 
everywhere—handy cans. Best oil for farm ma- to Ordway & Co., Mfgrs. Peoria, lil. or ask your dealer to. 


chinery also. If you can’t find it, writeto 
FARM CREAM SEPARATOR Bend for catalogue, 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N.Y. 
. M. SHARPLES, West Chester, Pa.; Elgin, I 


CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, HARNESS 


= * and Bicycles, at Factory Prices. Work guaranteed and 2 to 40 per ,-7 

A pS Ve cent saved. Our goods received the highest awards at the World’s AY 

LASS S540 S Fair. Our 1895 Mammoth I!lustrated Catalogue is free to all. It shows 
CAS KS all the latest styles and improvements and reduced prices. It has 

“a” Grade, $43. pages and is the largest and most complete catalogue ever issued. 

Write to-day. nd for it. Jt’s free. Alliance Carriage Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 






























of Gold 
Over 2000in use. Forty of the best Threshing Stacks of Straw 
Machine Manufacturers licensed to build. Eve 
Stacker licensed or built by us, bears trade mark 2? Made and Saved 
shown in this ad.. You get the best threshing BY USING 
machinery in the world of our licensees without 


a lawsuit. All infringers prosecuted to the fullest 
extent. Farmers gladly pay extra for threshing. RM RS 
Stacks by blast offan. Nomenonstack. No 
dust. Separator capacityincreased 20 pe IEN => 


No moving, no setting. orks automatically. 
equally adapted to Separators and Clover 


lore. Write for FREE catalogue giving full AY Fiat 
THE INDIANA MFG. CO., 148 to 154 Missouri St, Indianapolis, Ind,$ O FACKER 
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The Hop Movement and Market. 


THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

NEw YORK, May 14—The whole market is down 
to a low level both in prices and volume of busi- 
ness. Brewers occasionally buy a small quantity 
to keep their assortment good but home dealers 
and exporters are far from being extensive buy- 
ers. Enough stock comes from the interior to 
keep prices down and 9c is still the top price. 
Reports indicate a rapid growth of the vine and 
some growers beginning to string. More or less 
contracting is being done for the new crop, espe- 
cially where money is advanced. The Pacific 
coast crop is coming on well anda large harvest 
is looked for. Contracts appear to be more ex- 
tensively made here than in New York state. 
Foreign markets remain dull and inactive. 

QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 
May 8 Mey 10 wey 13 





State N Y¥ crop '$ choice, 


“ med to prime, 6@8 6@8 6@8 
Pg = “ “com, 4@5 4@5 4@5 
“ ba “ "93 choice, 5@6 5 5 
™ . “ “com to prime, 3@4 3@4 3@4 
Se “* old olds, 2@3 2@3 2@3 
Pacific "4 choice, 9 4 Qa 
“ * med to prime, 6@8 6@8 6@8 
“ "93 choice, 5@6 5 5 
“ “ com to prime, 3@5 3@4 3@4 
Bavarian, new, 22@24 22@24 4 22@24 
Bohemian “ “ 23@26 23@26 23@26 
Altmarks. “ 20 18@20 18@20 
The domestie receipts and exports and im- 


ports (foreign) of hops at New York compare 
as follows: 


Past Cor week Since Same tim 

week lasty’r Sept, ’94 lasty’r 
Domestic receipts, 1,581 1,464 151,897 124,649 
Exports to Europe, 413 698 74,599 66,014 
Imp’s fr’m Europe, 6,778 2,047 


March Exports of hops from the United States 
amounted to 1,811,452 lbs valued at $197,331 against 


698,876 lbs in 1894, valued at $148,101. The imports 
during the same period were 221,681 )lbs with a 
value of $43,758 this year and 109,704 lbs, valued at 
$61,375 last year. 


The Doubling-up of Hide Prices. 


During the last few months this is little less 
than astonishing, nor has the advancing ten- 
dency been more than temporarily checked. 
The indications are that prices will remain 
high allsummer. Stocks are light both in the 
hands of dealers and tanners, and shipments 
from the country will probably be less during 
the next few months to come. The shortage in 
cattle at the big slaughtering centers results in 
a scarcity of packer hides, which always com- 
mand a premium over country take-off. Of 
course a reaction is bound to come, but it is not 
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immediately in sight. Green salted hides have 
advanced from a level as low as 3c per lb to 
8hc, and dry hides which were formerly 64@7c 
are now selling around 12@13c. The strength 
in leather, the upward tendency of boots and 
shoes and the apparent willingness of consum- 
ers to stand a moderate advance all serve to 
help the market for hides. 

For March hide imports were 13,932,206 lbs 
against 12,051,377 lbs in Feb. April imports 
have been enormous owing to the advanced 
prices governing domestic hides. Foreign 
skins have long come in free of duty. March 
exports of sole leather 3,096,217 lbs at an av 
value of 16.le against Feb 4,173,206 lbs (av val 
14.1c). The advance in leather has been much 
more rapid during the last four weeks, partly 


the result of manipulation. 
——E 


Fifty Per Cent Increase represents the March 
export trade in horses, at 1515 head compared 
with 868 in Feb. The showing for the nine 
months ending March compared with the cor- 
responding period a year earlier is even more 
gratifying, the totals being respectively 7888 
horses (value $1,361,264) against 3021 horses 
(value 701,192). Im harmony with our forecast 
governing the horse industry published last 
winter the market seems to be working into a 
decidedly better position. Poor horses sell 
about as mean as ever, but animals possessing 
real merit meet speedy disposition in all the 
leading markets from Boston to the Missouri 
river. 





Less Demand for Oleo—The output of oleo- 
margarine at Chicago, which is the greatest 
point of production in the country, has declin- 
ed steadily since Oct when 4,051,590 lbs were 
made to only 2,142,043 lbs in April. Jan output 
2,767,000 lbs, Feb 2,751,000 and March 2,350,000. 
Bogus butter always sells best when butter 
holds at prices almost prohibitive. No doubt 
something of the decline is due to relatively 
low butter prices during the last two months, 
and much of the loss to the successful fight 
waged against it which has succeeded in nar- 
rowing the bounds of its freedom. 





Cattle Were Imported during March to the 
number of 27,951 for butcher purposes against 
10,595 in Feb and only 309 one year ago, indi- 
cating what low tariff will do. They came 


chiefly from old Mexico and were appraised at 
an av value of a shade less than $4.50 each. 
Of course some of them were simply rough 
stockers requiring much pasturage before 
ready for market. March exports of cattle to 
Mexico were a pitiful 14 out of a total of 22,497 
head, these going almost exclusively to the 
U K. 

The Strawberry Crop is affected by the drouth 
conditions which have prevailed to some ex- 
tent in the middle and eastern sections. The 
growth and development of the fruit is not al- 
together satisfactory and will possibly result 
in something of a shortage later. 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 





Meeting of Ohio Christian Missionary society 
at Columbus, Ohio, May 21 to 23. For the above 
meeting a rate of a fare andathird is authorized 
on certificate plan. See agents of Ohio Central 
lines. 





Meeting of I O O F Grand lodge of Ohio, at 
Canton, Ray 21 to 24. For the above meeting 
agents of the Ohio Central lines will sell tickets at 
one fare for round trip, selling May 20 and 21, limit 
May 25. 





The progressive and aggressive railway in the 
line of interchangeable mileage is the Ohio Cen- 
tral. Among the first to issue this book it has 
always been the leader. It now publishes 67 dis- 
tinct systems of transportation. Separated into 
divisional lines, as is done by many others, it has 
123 transportation lines represented. A full list 
will be mailed upon application to any agent of 
the Ohio Central lines. 





For the Meeting of the Grand Lodge, Knights 
of Pythias, of Ohio, at Cleveland, O May 28 to 
30, the Cleveland, Akron & Columbus railway 
will make a rate of one fare for the round trip 
from all their local stations, and tickets will be 
sold from all points in Ohio via this line on the 
same basis. Tickets on sale May 27 and 28, 
good returning until May 31, 1895. If you want 
quick time and good service ask for your tickets 
via the Cleveland, Akron & Columbus Ry. 





The I O O F Grand Lodge of Ohio will meet 
in Canton, Ohio, May 21 to 24. For this occa- 
sion the Cleveland, Akron & Columbus Ry will 
make a special rate of one fare for the round trip 
from all their local stations, and all roads in Ohio 
will seil tickets via that line on the same basis. 
From all points in southern and southwestern Ohio 
the Cleveland, Akron & Columbus Ry is the only 
direct route to Canton, and any one wishing good 
service and quick time should ask for their tick- 
ets via that popular route. Be particular that 
your tickets read via the C A & C Ry. 








WOOD'S NATURAL HISTORY. 


Contains 800 Pages and 500 Illustrations! 
Givea for One New Subscriber to this Journal. 





GRAND SPECIAL OFFER! 


will send either one free as a reward. 


Wood’s Natural History, 
with its charming descrip- 
tions and delightful anec- 
dotes of all animals, both 
domestic and wild, is the 


World 
greatest authority in ye Be - 
e land. 


Atlas 


It gives minutely, and in 
the simplest language, the 
habits, haunts, diseases and 
peculiarities of the entire 
animal kingdom. This 
eat work is the world- 
‘amous naturalist, the Rev. 

G. Wood, M.A., F. L. S., 
author of several other 
celebrated works on animal 
life; but none with so great 
a fund of information as 
this great work, now pub- 
lished for the first time’ in 


part o 


States, 


America. The clear and 

descriptive text of the So compact is the arrangement of 
writer is embellished the matter in this Atlas that ‘only a 
with 500 engravings careful investigation will reveal the 
by such eminent European large amount of valuable information 
artists as Wolf, Weir, given, all so grouped and classified that 


Zwecker, Coleman, Harvey 
and others. ment’s search. 

This mammoth Cy- 
clopedia of the animal 
world consists of over eight 
hundred pages and is sub- 
stantially bound in stiff pa- 
per covers. It contains 800 
pages of clear print on good 
yaper, with 500 excellent 
llustrations, and until this 
new edition was printed 
never sold for less than #5. 


art of the world. 
lection which will 


come It also gives a 





seription to this journal,for only #1.25. 


The People’s Atlas 


Contains Over 200 Large Maps and Illustrations. 


This valuable and justly popular 
contains a vast 
amount of historical, physical, educa- 
tional, political and statistical matters 
so comprehensively arranged that any 
it may be found with a mo- 
ment’s search; among other things 


It Gives the Population by Raum ) WK 
the Latest Census, 


Of Each State and Territory, Of 

all Counties of the United 
Of American Cities 
with over 5000 Inhabitants, 


any part of it may be found with a mo- 
Over 200 Magnifi- 
cent Illustrations and Maps em- 
bellish every page of the Atlas, and 
faithfully depict scenes in almost every 
They are intensely 
nteresting and constitute an art col- 
be. viewed 
pleasure and admiration for years to 
eneral de- : 
scription of the world, also the most complete list of nations ever published, giving 
their geographical location, area, 
atlas and general reference book, it is broad and comprehensive, valuable alike to 
the merchant, the farmer, the professional man, in fact, everybody. 


of the 
World. 


Given for One New Subscriber to this Journal. 


PEOPLE'S 





with 
Size open, 14x22 in.; closed, 14xII in. 


opulation, and form of government, etc. AS al 


We will send either one of the above books, which we have but briefly described, postpaid, including a year’s sub- 
Or, if you will send us one new yearly subscriber at $1, we 


Show this journal to your friends and neighbors, get them to subscribe, and thus receive one or both of these interesting and invaluable books free of charge. 
Instructions for sending money will be found on the editorial page. 
Address orders to either of our offices below, but to avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 





23 Eberly Block, Columbus, Ohio. 


78 Columbian Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
































Inspector McLaughlin’s Trial.—In the trial of 
Police Inspector William W. McLaughlin of 
New York, who was charged with extortion, 
the jury disagreed and a new trial has been 
ordered. Judge Barrett presided‘ at the trial 
and after he had read a communication given 
by the foreman of the jury he said: ‘I 
find that 10 of your number have agreed 
on a verdict and two have refused to agree 
with the others. I find also that one of your 
number has absolutely refused to consider the 
testimony of one of the unimpeached wit- 
nesses."’ It was understood that the jury 
stood 10 to 2 for conviction. James Burbridge 
was the juror who refused to consider the tes- 
timony. Charles A. Stein is the other juror, 
it is said, who stood out for acquittal. 

Judge Barrett spoke severely to Burbridge 
on his conduct and the jury retired, but on a 
reconsideration of the case could not agree. 
May 20 was set as the date for the new trial and 
McLaughlin was released on bail. 





Terrible Explosion in Chicago.—Thirteen per- 
sons were terribly burned, some of them fatal- 
ly, by an explosion of gas at 1.15 o’clock Satur- 
day morning in the building, 10 Sherman street, 
Chicago. The lower floor of the building was 
occupied by August Meischall asa saloon and 
the two upper floors as a boarding-house. 


Meischall jumped out of a window on 
the ‘third fioor and received fatal injuries. 
Mrs Meischall and her two_ children 


were badly burned and one of the children was 
dying at 2 o’clock. Frank Conci died at the 
county hospital in the afternoon from burns 
and bruises received. The flames’ spread 
through the building with awful rapidity and 
the firemen had hard work to rescue any of the 
inmates. There was aterrific flash of light- 
ning just before the explosion and itis thought 
this may have ignited the gas. 





British Will Not Patrol Behring Sea.—There 
is strong reason to believe that the United 
States will practically_patrol Behring sea 
alone this year. Great Britain will nominally 
co-operate, but not even the names of the Brit- 
ish patroling fleet have yet been communicated 
to our government, though the season opened 
May 1. No diplomatic expression is allowed 
to escape on the subject, but it is thoroughly 
understood that Great Britain will take no 
active steps to suppress pelagic sealing until 
the United States settles the claims for dam- 
ages filed by the British Columbian sealers 
and adjudicated against us by the Paris tri- 
bunal. 


That Confederate Monument.—Phil H. Sheri- 


dan Grand Army post of Indianapolis has 
adopted the following resolution: ‘‘In refer- 
encegto unveiling the Chicago monument in 
honor of the confederate dead, that while com- 
mending the heart and thought of a great sec- 
tion of our people who seek to honor and per- 
petuate the memory of the dead of their sunny 
land who sleep in graves away from home, by 
erecting a marble shaft above their ashes, we 
deprecate and from loyal hearts condemn any 
purpose or intention, if such exists, to weave 
a laurel wreath about the brows of treason or 
thus honor the dead by setting forth any de- 
fense of the cause for which they died.” 


Death of Julius H. Seelye.—Julius H. Seelye, 
ex-president of Amherst college, died in Am- 
herst Sunday evening,ithe 11th. He was born 
in Bethel, Ct, in 1824 and was ordained to the 
ministry in 1853 and preached until called to 
the chair of philosophy in Amherst college in 
1859. In 1874 he was elected a member of con- 
gress and while serving was chosen president 
of Amherst college. In 1890 he resigned the 
presidency because of ill health. He was a 
brother of Rev L. Clark Seelye, president of 
Smith college. 





Russia Not Yet Through,—There is a strong 
feeling in Europe that Russia has by no means 
exhausted her resources in regard to Japan- 
ese questions. The czar has made strong de- 
mands with a view to strengthening his coun- 
try’s position on the Pacific and, as military 
preparations continue, it looks as if he intend- 
ed to back them up with force if need be. 


OUR 











The St Petersburg correspondent of the 
Frankfurter Zeitung telegrahs that rein- 
forcements of Russian troops will soon 


start for the far east in consequence of the per- 
sistence of Japan in the temporary occupation 
of Port Arthur, her rejection .of other conces- 
sions and her positive refusal to limit her na- 
val and military forces. The Russian govern- 
ment entertains a suspicion that England has 
entered into an arrangement with Japan by 
which she will obtain possession of one of the 
Pescadore islands. 

There seems to be a feeling, too, that Japan 
will delay final settlements of these questions, 
in the meanwhile strengthening herself as fast 
as possible. A prominent London paper ex- 
presses the belief that after five years of uneasy 
peace, a conflict between Russia and Japan 
will be inevitable. Japan, the paper says, 
will spend the indémnity she receives from 
China in bringing her sea power to a formidable 
footing. Russia knows this and will give to 
Spain the chief place in the arrangement of 
new negotiations because the owner of the 
Phillippines would be useful to Russia in the 
event of a Japanese war. 





Revolution in Ecuador,—The United States 
cruiser Ranger, now at Buena Ventura, has 
been cabled orders to proceed with all dispatch 
to Guayaquil for the protection of American 
citizens and property endangered by the] revo- 
lution which has begunin Ecuador. The pres- 
ent revolution has been anticipated by the 
Ecuadorian government for the past three or 
four months, and according to private letters 
received here was expected to be more serious 
than Latin-Amerivan revolts usually are. The 
latest cable news shows that the uprising is 
general, extending to all the important prov- 
inces near the coast, and that it is exceedingly 
well organized. 





Cuban Insurgents Win a Battle.—Private ad- 
vices received at Tampa, Fla, from the Cuban 
revolutionary leaders say that a big battle was 
fought at Boryey, province of Puerto Principe, 
between Gomez, the|Cuban leader, and Sales 
the Spanish commander. Gomez was victo- 
rious, annihilating the Spanish troops, killin 
and capturing more than a thousand men an 
capturing great quantities of ammunition and 
army stores. The battle lasted four hours and 
was hard fought. The ranks of the insurgents 
are fast filling up from the small towns and 
plantations. 


Interest in Silver Declining.—A gentleman 
who appreciates the clearness and impartiality 
with which Our Story of the News is conducted 
writes: “I know from personal knowledge 
that the strength of the free coinage movement 
among the farmers of the west is entirely over- 
estimated. The men who are doing the talk- 
ing force themselves into prominence and give 
the appearance of being representatives of the 
farming interests, but the farmers themselves 
are saying nothing and will vote in silence. 
There never has been a time yet when the 
farming class as a whole has not lined itself 
up in favor of honest money, and I do not be- 
lieve the break is coming now. All of this 
talk and agitation is frothy and it will settle 
down and disappear as completely as did the 
greenback craze.’’ In favor of this view he 
cites the improvement in business. 








Connecticut Democrats Censured.—The New 


Haven (Ct) Register denounces the democratic 
state central committee for straddling the 
financial problem atits meeting to indorse 
President Cleveland’s sound money policy Fri- 
day. The Register declares that the commit- 
tee adhered to the unsatisfactory stand taken 
by the national democratic convention in 1892 
instead of adopting a straightforward sound 
money resolution. 


English Political Situation.—Lord Rosebery’s 
friends inthe English cabinet, having asked 
the advice of Mr Gladstone regarding their ac- 
tion, the ex-premier replied that he would ad- 
vise them not to resign until the debates upon 
the measures mentioned in the speech from 
the throne shalt have been concluded. If the 
house of lords accepts these measures the lib- 
erals Will be able to ask a renewal of the 
country’s confidence in view of the work they 
have achieved, and if they reject them their ac- 
tion will add strength tothe anti-lords ee 


which the government is convinced is a 
necessary forerunner of liberal legislation. 
Mr Gladstone’s health will not allow him to 


make a speech, but he will write a letter to the 
electors of the Midlothian ‘district regarding 
the policy of their next condidate. The de- 
feat of the government in the house of com- 
mons is not considered likely. 


Do They Miss Gladstone t—The liberal party in 
England is in a bad way, and it looks at this 
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writing as if a dissolution of parliament were 
not far distant. When he presented the budget 
the other day, the chancellor of the exchequer, 
Sir William Harcourt, remarked that it was 
the last time he would perform that service. 
He and the prime minister, Lord Rosebery, 
are not on speaking terms. The theory is put 
forward that England’s course in Nicaragua 
was taken in order to obtain the support of 
the jingo element to the enfeebled liberal par- 
ty. Somebody rises to remark that there has 
been evidence of no strong hand in the liberal 
governinent sinve the retirement of Mr Glad- 
stone. It was remarked after the aged pre- 
mier resigned how small a ripple was produced 
by the change, but it looks to some people as 
if he were missed already, and would be miss- 
ed more yet in future. 





News in Brief.—King Humbert of Italy and 
Queen Margaret had a narrow escape the other 
day from a serious railroad accident. An ob- 
struction was placed on the track in front of 
the special train in which they were traveling, 
but the train was not derailed. 

Judge Brown in the United States district 
court at New York has denied the application 
for a writ of removal to California in the case 
of Collis P. Huntington, president of the 
Southern Pacific railroad. 

Irish savings banks gained $3,500,000 in de- 
posits last year. Early marriages are less fre- 
quent, families are of smaller size, emigration 
exceeds the natural increase and the popula- 
tion of Ireland is over 500,000 less than it was 
10 years ago. 

The Massachusetts cattle commission is 
without funds and has ordered all quarantine 
measures which entail an expense to the state 
suspended. 

President Seth Low of Columbia college in 
New York city has given to that institution 
$1,000,000 to build and equip a library. 

O’Donovan Rossa, the famous aeeemitier, 
attempted to makea speech from the§ strang- 
ers’ gallery in thefEnglish house fof commons 
Wednesday and had to be forcibly ejected be- 
fore he would stop. 

President Cleveland has refused to pardon 
W. C. Chase, a prominent colored politician of 
Washington and editor of the Washington Bee 
who was sentenced for criminal libel. 

Ex-President Harrison made a jury plea at 
Richmond, Ind, recently in behalf of the plain- 
tiffs in the Morrison will case. The court 
room was crowded and the argument was said 
to be one of Mr Harrison’s finest efforts. He 
says he never expects to make another jury 

lea. 

‘ Surgeon General Wyman urges immediate 
action by the federal authorities on the matter 
of quarantining vessels arriving at our ports 
from Havana, as he fears yellow fever may be 
brought into the country. 

Dr Miquel, Prussian minister of finance, has 
ordered the customs authorities to fine all im- 
porters of American lard who falsely declare 
that their imports are intended to be used in 
the manufacture of sausages, thus attempting 
to save the duty, the duty on lard for this pur- 
pose being lower than on that intended for 
other uses. 

The 69th anniversary of the Cengregational 
home missionary society willbe held at Sara- 
toga Springs, June 46. 

Ex-Gov Ira J. Chase, 47, of Indiana died 
Saturday. He was a noted Campbellite 
preacher. 

The national 
which has been in session at Cincinnati, 
clared unanimously for free silver. 

There was some damage done to crops in 
certain parts of the west Saturday night. 

Gen Thomas L. Casey of Washington, chief 
of engineers, has been placed on the retired 
list of the army because of age. His successor 
will be,Col Craighill. 

The condition of Secretary Gresham, who 
has been seriously ill at Washington, is mate- 
rially improved. 

There is good ground for believing that the 
administration will call Admiral Meade to ac- 
count for his recent remarks criticising the 
president. 

An effort is to be made to have the New 
York city “bi-partisan”? police bill repealed 
and also to have the courts declare it unconsti- 
tutional. 

Pope Leo has sent a magnificent gold medal 
to Archbishop Williams of Boston with a let- 
ter of congratulation on his ecclesiastical jubi- 
lee. Mgr Satolli will represent the pope at 
the jubilee celebration. ; 

The property of the whisky trust at Peoria, 
Ill, is guarded by United States marshals, as 
Receiver MeNulta fears a plot to blow up the 
buildings. 

The German anti-socialist bill has been de- 
feated in the Reichstag. 

There is a rumor in Washington that the su- 
preme court has decided against the constitu- 
tionality of the income tax. 


convention? of machinists, 
de- 
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The Apple Tree. 


LAURA SANDERSON. 

















Ankle deep in the orchard grass, 
Seantily clad in a rust-green gown— 

An angular-elbowed gawky lass— 
She watches the far off town; 

But when the whip-poor-will haunts the night, 
And spring is watching with half-shut eyes, 


In marvelous toilet of pink and white 
She heralds the May-time paradise. 


The Thresher Guests, 


By Florence McCallen. 












T WAS almost 9 o’clock on a 
breezy October morning 
when Miss Sophronia Ilse 
opened the neat little gate in 
[ front of Albert Stanning’s 
“new house. There was a 
4 broad walk leading up toa 
} porch where a few great pur- 
ple clematis blossoms upon a 
trellised vine showed that 
the deceitful October sun 
was coaxing out flowers 
which did not belong to his 
time. 

Miss Sophronia heard the slow creak ofa 
rocking-chair as she crossed the porch, and 
saw through the screen door a pretty young 
woman sitting with a book in her lap, reading. 
Her blue calico wrapper was unbuttoned at 
the throat, her feet were untidily dressed, and 
her pretty, fair hair was gathered into a frowsy 
knot. She rose in some confusion when she 
saw Miss Sophronia, tossed her book aside and 
pushed toward her guest another rocker. 

While the visitor removed her prim old 
maid’s bonnet and her cape, she noted the un- 
tidiness of the room, where the breakfast dishes 
were piled in an unsightly heap on the table, 
and flies held high carnival. 

“I came up to help you, Cissy,” she said. “I 
noticed as I passed Gorham’s thatthe men 
were pitching from the last stack. They will 
be here before noon. Have you got your din- 
ner under way?” The young woman colored 
and her eyes, which were not blue, but a yel- 
lowish gray, grew dull. 

“They are not coming here,—or at least they 
are going to board at father Stanning’s.” 

“Then it is true.” 

“What, pray?” 


The old maid rocked tranquilly and produc- - 


ed her knitting. 

“O, I heard some of the girls at the society 
saying that you would not dare attempt to get 
dinner for the threshers; that your finnicky 
town ways might fool Albert, but you were too 
smart to try them on with the threshers. You 
know I do not pry into your affairs from a mo- 
tive of idle curiosity, Cissy, and I want you to 
tell me why you are acting in this way.” 

“Well, Albert thinks I can’t cook.” This 
was said with an elaborate affectation of care- 
lessness, but it did not deceive Miss Sophro- 
nia. 

‘And yet I have often heard him boast of 
your good housekeeping,—your cooking espe- 
cially.” 

“O, yes,—at first. But now we are all wrong. 
I hate that sort of men ‘that goes about with 
the steam thresher! I shudder to think of 
Jim Finn, for instance, coming into my house. 
I know they will spit over everything and eat 
like wild beasts. And whenI said so Albert 
got mad and said he would take them to his 
mother’s, where they would get something fit 
to eat.” 

“Quite naturally,’”’ murmured Miss Ilse. 

“Aunt Sophy! You were mother’s friend, 
and Iowea lotto you, but I am not going to 
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bear that! ‘Quite naturally’ indeed! I think 
he was horrid.”’ 

“Cissy, did you know Albert was a farmer 
when you married him ?”’ 

**You know I did.” 

“Then I suppose what I have heard is true; 
that you have no practical good sense at all; 
that you supposed farming to be all sunset, 
moonrise, starshine, dewy apple blossoms, 
etc.” 

“You know Iam not such a fool! but Ido 
not see the necessity of our being brought in 
contact with—Jim Finn.”’ 

“And these men who do not know how to 
feed themselves according to your notion, are 
the very men, if I am not mistaken, who haul- 
ed and cutevery stick of wood you burned 
that winter your father died. I am ashamed 
of you, Cecelia Stanning!”’ 

No answer save the slow creak of the young 
wife’s rocker. 

“You have been used to them all your life. 
It was that year with that idle, do-nothing set 
at your aunt’s which has filled your silly head 
with false ideas. You are unkind to Albert’s 
mother, and the next thing you know you will 
be unkind to Albert.”’ 

“T’m afraid I am that now,—sometimes.”’ 

“Well, a sin confessed is half repented of. 
Go comb your hair, and come and help me. I 
am going to save your credit by getting dinner 
for those men.’”’ She began to gather up the 
dishes while Cissy ran to her room to improve 
her toilet, calling out directions to,Miss Soph- 
ronia from time to time. 

“‘There’s a snow pudding cooling in the cel- 
lar.”’ 

*‘Snow fiddlesticks! You want about a dozen 
pies, meat enough for a regiment, a peck of po- 
tatoes and everything else in proportion. 
Hurry, child!” 

Cissy came forth presently with smooth hair, 
arufiled apron,and unrufiied demeanor; she was 
neatly shod and the yellow lights in her eyes 
had given place to clear, cool grayness. 

“You straighten up that disgraceful dining 
room while I prepare the vegetables; then 
we'll tackle the poultry. But how shall we let 
Albert know ?” 

Cissy smiled demurely. 

“He would never take them up there with- 
out coming home first.” 

“Oh,” grunted Miss Sophronia, “then he’s 
not altogether vile.” 

“He’s lovely, aunt Sophy,” said Cissy, 
dimpling. 

“T want you to have the credit of this din- 
ner, Cissy,’’ said Miss Sophronia, peeling pota- 
toes as she talked. “You’re like my own child 
to me and I want you to be happy and stay 
happy. The door to it is duty, I know. I 
missed it myself, and so I missed my grand- 
children, unless I can be grandmother to yours, 
Cissy. I don’t so much miss my man, nor my 
children, but I guess it’ll be pretty hard on 
Miss Sophronia Ilse if she misses her grand- 
children!” 

The house was soon tidied ,—not a long task, 
for tidiness was its normal condition,—vegeta- 
bles made ready, fowls put to roast, and ham 
cut in a profusion which looked to the young 
wife like waste. 

Eleven had struck before the engine had 
snorted and puffed its way into the rick yard 
at Albert Stanning’s, but ahead of it rode the 
young master of the farm, sheepishly con- 
scious that he had been cruelly unjust, and 
sure that he would have to acknowledge the 
same, before Cissy’s eyes would look kindly at 
him again. ‘ 

Delicious odors greeted him as he neared the 
house. No one was in the kitchen, but there 
was a sound of someone moving about in the 
dining room adjoining. Rows upon rows of 
delicious looking pies were ranged upon the 
pantry shelves, pumpkin, cherry and apple. 
Near them was a pan of fragrant brown pud- 
ding, flanked by a foaming pitcher of lemon 
sauce to drown it in by and by. 

Dazed, the young man, who seemed in no 
way an unusual young man except that he 
appeared to have more length of leg than he 
could conveniently use, passed into the dining 
room where a long table was laid, as exquisite 
in every appointment as if the president of our 
great republic had been an expected guest. 
His wife was flitting about adding some finish- 
ing touches to the table, and Miss Sophronia 








was seated near a window with her knitting 
work in her hand, and a book upon her knee, 
knitting and reading as was her habit. Al- 
bert clutched his wife as she passed him. ‘So 
you didn’t get mad at what I said this morn- 
ing? I’ve felt like hanging myself to a sour- 
apple tree ever since.” 

“Yes, I was. Mad all through. 
you ever say such things to me again. 
and I to quarrel—after all!”’ 

Then she gave him a kiss, basted the brown- 
ing fowls, turned the sputtering ham and 
thanked God she was alive, and that Albert 
was alive to love her. 

At 12, before the last stroke had died away, 
the new dinner bell hung upon the top of a 
white oak pole by the well sounded’ forth its 
welcome summons; for to be “behind hand 
with dinner” in the Pretty Bob neighborhood 
was allas bad as to provide but one kind of 
pie. 

Somehow as the men trooped in they did not 
seem quite so repulsive as alike crowd had 
been at harvest time. They were boisterous, 
bandying coarse jokes, making fun, Cissy 
knew, of what they were pleased to call her 
“pernickerty” ways, and her “moonshine 
meals,” but she merely smiled. She even 
hung up the fifth cleanjtowel without a sign of 
disgust, and by the time they were seated at 
the table she owned to herself that even Jim 
Finn might be worse, for had she not seen him 
fondle her pet kitten, while waiting his turn at 
the washbowl1? 

She poured the fourth cup of coffee for poor, 
trembling, or’nary neighbor Jones,—who ate 
his pie with his knife, held within two inches 
of the point, and drew his great, hairy hand 
across his face in lieu of a pocket handker- 
chief,—without once looking across at Albert. 
She asked Tim Lewis, who was more than sus- 
pected of making midnight visits to his neigh- 
bors’ henroosts, how his lame boy was, and 
told him not to forget to take a pocketful of 
sweet apples home to him. The rest of the 
men were neighbors, good honest men who 
know better than to ask the same man twice 
for a chew of tobacco without offering a return 
of the favor, who “belonged to church” and 
did not swear except under great provocation. 

Midway in the meal Miss Sophronia looked 
up from her book. 

“T’d offeyto help you, Cissy, but you seem to 
be getting along better without me. ‘Too 
many cooks,’ you know, ‘spoil the broth.’ ”’ 
+: It would have done poor, tired Cissy good to 
hear the remarks of the men asthey smoked 
their pipes under the oaks in the back yard. 

“That settles it,’ said one, “if I hear the 
women pokin’ eny more jokes at Al’s wife, I’ll 
shoot off suthin’ that’ll settle ’em. I haint 
met up with such a dinner since my mammy’s 
day.” 

“Three kin’s of pie and a puddin’! That 
lays it over anything we’ve seen yit.. Al 
knowed what he’s about when he married 
that town gal, now J tell ye.” 

“Did ye hear the Gorham gal ticklin’ about 
the dinner we’d git to-day? I jist wisht she 
could a seen it!” bad 

“Them soggy apple dumplin’s ’at we hed 
thar yistiday lays heavy on my stummick yit,” 
this from Tim Lewis; ‘“‘I drapped one.on my 
foot an’ it hurted so I sorta kicked it inter the 
dooryard, an’ them pore chickens is fightin’ 
over it till plumb yit.” 

As soon as the buzz of the thresher “was 
heard, Miss Sophronia bustled- out of her 
chair. 

“Now for supper, and then dinner ‘to-mor- 
row! We mustn’t lose what we’ve gained. 
Two of the men will be here to breakfast. 
You sit down and let me wash the dishes!” 

“No, no. Whoever heard of setting one’s 
guardian angel to wash the dishes!” 

“Nay,” said Miss Sophronia softly, “I don’t 
aspire to the office of guardian angel; I only 
want to be—grandmother. 


And don’t 
You 





The Fruit Grower’s Association of Ontario, its 
26th annual report. Our Canadian friends are 
fully up with the times, and the careful reader 
of this valuable report will find much of gen- 
eral interest and of special value. The papers 
are of a high order and the discussions most 
interesting. It is published by the agricultural 
department of Ontario at Toronto. 








OUR LIBRARY CORNER. 


A Seasonable Book in Press. 


INSECTS AND INSECTICIDES: A Practical Man- 
ual Concerning Noxious Insects and the 
Methods for Preventing their Injuries, by 
Clarence M. Weed, D Sc, professor of zoolog 
and entomology at the New Hampshire col 
lege of agriculture and mechanic arts. New 
York: Orange Judd Company; 12mo, 336 
pages ; $1.50. 

This is an entirely rewritten and new work. 
The first edition, with the same title, was pub- 
lished in 1891 and was at once recognized as 
the most generally useful handbook on nox- 
ious insects that was available to American 
farmers. Useful as the old book was with its 
182 pages, 143 cuts and 7 plates, the extent of 
the improvements in the new edition may be 
inferred from the fact that it has 336 pages, 176 
engravings and 16 full-page plates. It covers 
the whole field of insect pests very thoroughly 
and is specially valuable for its complete and 
up-togdate methods of fighting insects. The 
work is thus intensely practical. 

It illustrates and describes all the impor- 
tant insect pests and goes into great detail in 
describing remedies for them and methods of 
preventing their injuries. Great progress has 
been made in the use of insecticides during 
the past three years, all the results of 
which are embodied in this new book. Unlike 
previous works on entomology, which fre- 
quently have been noted for the fullness with 
which they describe insects and their poverty 
of remedies or preventives for the same, Prof 
Weed’s work excels in practical directions for 
applying insecticides that have proven to be of 
real efficiency. We are sure that any farmer 
or gardener who buys this book will con- 
sider the money a splendid investment, for the 
application of any one of the remedies recom- 
mended for important pests will save many 
times the cost of the work. ft answers all the 
questions about insects and insecticides that 
will come up at any time during the year and 
the book is therefore indispensable. With 
Prof Weed’s companion volume, Fungi and 
Fungicides, the whole subject of insect and 
fungous pests and remedies is thoroughly cov- 
ered. This new book, Insects and Insecticides, 
is now in press and will be ready for delivery 
in a week or two. Orders received will be 
filled in rotation as soon as the book is ready. 
Sold by the Orange Judd Company, price $1.50 
postpaid. 


New Books on Our Table. 








The Building of a Nation, the growth, pres- 
ent condition and resources of the -United 
States, with a forecast of the future ($2.50), by 
Henry Gannett, chief geographer of the U § 
geological survey, is published by the H. T. 
Thomas Co, Lafayette place, New York. This 
is very far from being simply a mass of 
statistics; it is an intensely interesting work, 
blending in a plain manner an account of the 
main physical features of industrial, social and 
political history, which have contributed to 
the building up of the nation. It will be a 
valuable addition to every library. Sold only 
by subscription. 





The Physiology of Plants,a treatise for the use 
of gardeners or students of horticulture and agri- 
culture ($3), by Paul Sorauer, translated by F. 
E. Weiss, professor of botany at Owens college, 
Manchester, Eng, is published by Longmans, 
Green & Co, London and New York. This 
admirable work will be welcomed by students 
and by practical men alike. In a simple yet 
concise and scientific manner, it explains the 
functions of all plant organs, their structure, 
nutritive methods, stems, leaves, etc. 





Twentieth Annual Report of the Ontario ag- 
Ticultural college and experimental farm, by 
the Ontario department of agriculture, illus- 
trated is another extremely valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of agriculture and 
horticulture, and our Canadian neighbors 
are to be congratulated on having it at their 
disposal. 


New Jersey Horticulture.—The report of’ the 
20th annual meeting of the New Jersey state 
horticultural society, which was held at Tren- 
ton, Jan 2-3, is at hand, and is a valuable addi- 





EVENINGS 





AT HOME 


tion to the stock of current horticultural litera- 
ture. Papers of more than usual interest were 
read and the discussions are quite fully report- 
ed. The report is a pamphlet:of nearly 200 
pages and is the work of the efficient secretary, 
Mr H. I. Budd of Mount Holly, N J. 





Experiment Station Bulletins.—Farmers may 


obtain the following recent bulletins or reports 
free by writing to the agricultural experiment 
stations at the indicated postofiices: 

ALABAMA—At Auburn. Insects injurious to 
stored grain (B61). Corn and cotton (B 62). 
Commercial and domestic fertilizers (B 63). 

ARKANSAS—At Fayetteville. Cottonseed and 
cowpea hay for fattening steers; Sweet pota- 
toes ; Peanuts ; Cotton (B 31). 

CALIFORNIA—At Berkeley. Soils and alkali; 
Figs and olives; Semi-tropical farming and 
fruit growing; Wheat and sugar beets (K ’94). 

GEoRGIA—At Experiment. Sweet potatoes 
(B 25). Cowpeas (B 26). Varieties and ferti- 
lizers for corn and cotton (B 27). 

Iuutinois—At Urbana. Experiments with 
field corn (B 37). 

Iowa—At Ames. Soiling crops; Turnips; 
Construction and ventilation of dairy barns; 
Prevention of potato scab; Rutabaga rot; Prai- 
rie insects ; Best ferns for the west and north- 
west (B 27). 

Lovuist1ana—At New Orleans. Experiments 
with ramie (B 32). 

MinnEsota—At St Anthony Park. Analy- 
ses of stock foods ; Digestibility of wheat fed to 
farm stock (B 36). 

MontTana—At Bozeman. First annual re- 
port (B5). 

New YorK—At Geneva. Insects injurious to 
squash,melon and cucumber vines; Asparagus 
beetle (B 75). Comparison of dairy breeds (B 
76). The cost of butter and cream production 
(B 78). The cost of cheese production (B 79). 
Alfalfa forage and other summer rations for 
milch cows (B 80). Variety tests with blackber- 
ries,dewberries and raspberries; Raspberry an- 
thracnose and remedies (B 81). 

NortH CaARoLina—At Raleigh. Fertilizers 
(S B 23), Eighth biennial report of agricultural 
experiments in the south. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At State College. Cotton- 
seed for dairy cows (B 28). 

NortH Daxota—At Fargo. Dairy herd rec- 
ord; Pasture versus ‘pasture and grain; De- 
horning; Buttermaking (B 16). Effect of seed 
exchange upon the culture of wheat; Distribu- 
tion of seeds by winter wind (B 17). 

Oxnto—At Wooster. The San Jose scale (B 
56). The Russian thistle and other weeds ; Weed 
laws (B 55). Oats (N B 148). 

OKLAHOMA—At Stillwater. Vegetables (B 
15). Oats and oat smut (B 16). 

TENNESSEE—At Knoxville. Co-operative 
crop experiments (VII, 3). 

Trexas— At College Station. Plums; Inju- 
rious fungi and insects ; Apricots; Varieties of 
Japanese persimmons (B 32). 

UtTan—At Logan. Ornamental fruit, forest 
and shade trees (B 37). 

Wyrominc—At Laramie. Preventionof grain 
smuts and potato scab (B 21). 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
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Sunday Afternoon. 





CLOSER TO THINE. 


Draw thou my soul, O Christ, 
Closer to thine! 
Breathe into every wish 
Thy life divine! 
Raised my low self above, 
Won by thy deathless love, 
Ever, O Christ, through mine 
Let thy life shine! 
{Lucy Larcom. 
—_——ES 
Our Influence.—While God has put us into 
each other’s power to a fearful extent, he nev- 
er will let any soul absolutely go to everlasting 
ruin for another’s sins; and so I dare to see 
the love of God pursuing that lost soul where 
you cannot pursue it. But that does not for 
one moment lift the shadow from your heart, 
or cease to make you tremble when you think 
of how your sin has outgrown itself and is run- 
ning far, far away where you can never follow 
it.—[Phillips Brooks. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


A New England Cowboy. 


HOLLIS MERRILL, VERMONT. 





It has been customary in our village as well 
as in the surrounding villages to hire one boy 
to drive the cows to pasture 
-during the season. Last 
year they hired me. I had 
five cows to drive. They 
gave me $1.50 for each cow. 
I had to drive them in the 
- morning at 6 o’clock and go 
after them at night at 6 
o’clock. It was about one- 
Zhalfamile to the pasture. 
The street that I live on 
= starts from the river and 
“= ‘runs up into the center of 
of the village. My home is next the mill pond, 
so Il have a boat. At night whenI go after the 
cows I go over in my boat and bring the cows 
and leave my boat, and then in the morning 
when I go with them I can come across the 
river again and it saves me a good long tramp 
in the clay mud. 

The reason they hire a boy to drive the cows 
is, one man is a bee man, one is a stage driver, 
one is a wheelwright and two are carpenters, 
and they cannot drive them themselves. They 
want me to drive them this summer, but I do 
not think I will. 

es 


Prizes for Little Gardeners. 










It was no easy matter to select the neatest, 
most helpful and best letters for the two prizes 
offered the girls and boys in the issue of March 
30, for their experience in gardening. The 
girls’ prize of a choice book is awarded Anna 
B. Conklin, care of B. S. Conklin, Huntington, 
Suffolk Co, N Y. A close second is-Mamie F. 
Larkin, South Windham, Ct, and others whose 
letters are particularly good are Minnie Schu- 
biger, Quarrytown, Pa, Adelaide B. Hildreth, 
Bridgehampton, L I, Emma G. Goss, East 
Burke, Vt, Olive G. Baker, Collington, Md, 
Annie Darn, East Haddam, Ct, Katie Jones, 
Box 115, Stratton, Hitchcock Co, Neb, Dora 
Weitz, Farmington (no state given), Satie B. 
McLaughlin, Salisbury, Herkimer Co,N Y, 
Anna C.T., Somerville, N J, Abby P. Gardner, 
Wickford, R I, Mamie and Mabel Mitchell, 
Mount Pleasant, S C, Luella White, North 
Branch, Jewell Co, Kan, Minnie E. Glatt, 
Eureka, Cal, Mary R. Millen, Clarinda, Page 
Co, Ia. 

‘The extra strong two-bladed jackknife, for 
the best of the boys’ letters, is awarded Guy 
Brackett, Mitchell,S D. Others whose letters 
are almost as good are Byron M. Fast, Prince- 
ville, Ill, Willis Pearce, Stockdale, Kan, Ar- 
thur Steele, De Long, Ill, Eddie Boyce, Box 
Elder, Col, Clyde Brown, Andover, Ashtabula 
Co, O, Elwin Anderson, North Wilbraham, 
Mass, Harold H. Gay, Council Bluffs, Ia, Glenn 
Wightman, South New Berlin, N Y. 

The prize letters will appear next week. 





. Fighting the Gophers.—Last year my garden 
was 50 feet long and 25 feet broad, and I had 
peas, turnips, carrots, lettuce, beans, cabbages 
and parsnips. I plant the peas two inches 
deep in the ground, and I keep the weeds 
down with my hoe and my fingers. I have a 
stream of water running through the rows, and 
I sell green peas to the people in the city, and 
I keep some peas for seed myself, and what 
are left I sell to the ranchmen for 20c a pint. 
I cut pea-rods for peas. I cut the rods three 
feet long and I have driven the rods close to 
the rows of peas so they can ripen early. All 
I got for my vegetables was $20 last year, and 
I kept the gophers out with traps and set out 

oison for them. The gophers got away.— 
Eddie Boyce, Box Elder, Coi. 


A City Girl’s Delight.—First I took great 
pains in preparing the groans and laying it 
out in little beds and paths. I hada bed of po- 
tatoes,tomatoes, beans,cabbages, onions and let- 
tuce. All these beds were bordered with radish- 
esand red beets. My little bed by the fence was 
my flower bed, which I watch with great care. 
I have been thinking very much how I shall 
arrange my garden this summer, for I want to 
tell you I have lived in ‘the y= 4 only for 
one year. My home was in New York city and 
only a girl from the city can tell how I — 
tending my garden.—[Minnie Schubiger, Quar- 
ryville, Lancaster Co, Pa. 
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The Cunnin’ Little Thing. 


When baby wakes of mornings, 
Then it’s wake, ye people ail! 
For anotlrer day 
Of song and play 
Has come at our darling’s calt! 
And, till she gets her dinner, 
She makes the welkin ring, 
And she won't keep still till she’s bad her fill— 
The eunnin little thing! 





Wher baby goes a-walking, 
Oh, how her paddles fly! 
For that’s the way the babies say, 
To other folks “By-by 
The trees bend down to kiss her, 
And the birds in rapture sing, 
Ant there she stundsand waves her hands— 
The eunnin’ little thing! 


When baby goes a-rocking 
In her bed at close of day, 
At hide-and-seek 
On her dainty cheek 
Tie dreams and dimples play; 
Then it’s sleep in the tender kisses 
‘The guardian angels bring 
From the far above to my sweetest love— 
The cunnin’ little thing! 
—(Eugene Field. 





Food for the Sick. 

HE VALUABLE information 
which follows was gather- 
ed from Mrs Rorer, the fore- 
most of American teachers 
of cooking, and is given so 
far as possible in her own 
words. 

The importance of diet in 
cases of sickness is best shown by the fact that 
all the physicians in the world conld not save 
a patient who had typhoid ifthe nurse should 
give solid food. 
One of the first 
things for a 
nurse to do is to 
acquaint herself 
with the feed- 
ing of her pa- 
tient and a phy- 
Sician’s dire c- 
tions in regard 
to diet should 
always be fol- 
lowed with the 
strictest fidel- 
ity ; a failure in 
obedience often 
brings on a fa- 
tal relapse. 
Feeding the 
well and the 
sick are two 
very different 
things. I my- 
self am thor- 
oughly opposed 
to home’ nurs- 
ing; patients 
are so often kill- 
ed by kindness. 
The trained 
nurse should be 
in the room and the mother out of it. A pa- 
tient cannot understand the prescriptions of a 
doctor im many cases and so persuades some 
member of the family to give him this or that 
which the physician has torbidden. 

A spoonful of improper food or the indul- 
gence of some whim has too often proved fatal. 
But whether or not one has a trained nurse you 
ean help the doctor throngh a spell of sickness 
by remembering this little sentence: In all dis- 
eases first find out what part of the body is 
affected by the disease. Ifthe trouble is an 
acute one, give those parts rest from the excre- 
tion of food. If chronic, exervise. For exam- 
ple, in ease of scarlet fever when the kidneys 
and skin are affected, give those two parts ab- 
solute rest and the patient will recover before 
you know it almost. I have ha’! 162 cases of 
scarlet fever and never dreaded one so long as 
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the nurse was in the room to follow directions 
about the patient’s diet and the mother was out 
of the room. 

In eases of consumption give foods that will 
cause the lungs to exercise, such as pure olive 
oil taken with the meals when iv can be d- 
gested. 

In pnenmonia give the lungs a rest and let 
the patient have beef tea and milk. 

In gout drink large quantities of pure water, 
two or three quarts a day, and cut off the red 
meats, eggs and potatoes. Do not drink tea or 
coffee or take any stimulants; nor eat lemons 
or oranges. 

For rheumatic patients I recommend green 
vegetables, such as lettuce, spinach, asparagus, 
green peas and beans. 

——— 


The Annual Warfare. 


A bulletin on household pests issued by the 
Vermont agricultural experiment station is 
full of useful information for housekeepers in 
their annual warfare against these destroyers. 
The buffalo beetle or carpet bug eats feathers, 
furs, leather and perhaps other things, but the 
accounts which have been given from time to 
time of its destruction of silk do not seem well 
founded. Prof Fernald remarks as to this: 

“The opinion that it injures cotton or silk 
goods, Iace curtains, etc, must be erroneous, 
for I have repeatedly put the larve or young 
of this beetle into bottles with various sub- 
stances for them to feed upon, and when fur- 
nished with cotton and wool mixed goods, 
they invariably ate the woolen fibers, leaving 
the cotton intact; but when I gave them only 
cotton, silk, or pieces of newspaper, they as in- 
variably died without eating any of these sub- 
stances. The injuries reported to have been 
done to silk, lace curtains, etc, must h:.v~ been 
done by some other insect.” Very possi ly 
the other insect may be in some cases the 
pitchy carpet beetle. 

With proper care and perseverance the buf- 
falo beetle can be driven out and kept out. Of 
course if carpets fastened to the floor were not 
used, but only rugs laid down and oiten 
shaken, there would be far less danger of in- 
jury from the ravages of the beetles, but if 
carpets are fastened down, a thorough lining 
with paper will prevent many of the larve, 
which hide in cracks and erevices, from getting 
at it. Tarred paper next the floor covered with 
some cleaner sort to prevent injury to the car- 
pet would undoubtedly be most useful, but the 
odor is a serious objection. An _ excel- 
lent remedy is corrosive sublimate 60 
grains, dissolved in a pint of alcohol 
or water and brushed over the floor at the edges 
before the carpet is laid, and also over the 
underside of the carpet. This soon destroys 
any insect whieh attempts to eat the carpet, 
but children must not play upon a carpet so 
treated. A still simpler method which is said 
to be effective, is that of laying adamp cloth 
on the carpet at the edge where it is most 
likely to be infested, and then placing a hotiron 
on it. The steam thus produced penetrates 
the carpet and destroys any insects which may 
be within the range of its action. 

Insect powders are not of any value in this 
case. The remedies named are as valuable in 
the care of clothing and other articles as they 
are for carpets. Small articles in boxes and 
drawers may be effectually freed from insect 
pests by the use of benzine or bisulphide of 
earbon. Better than any other method, and 
the simplest as well, when the size of’ the ob- 
ject likely to be infested is not too great, is 
wrapping the material in smooth, whole paper 
or putting it into a paper bag and sealing the 
opening with paste. If this is done before the 
beetles have had a chance to deposit eggs upon 
the article, or larve to get at it, there is no 
danger that the insect will be able to reach it. 





Keep the Water Pure. 
MRS E. M. LUCAS. 





If a pitcher of ice water is set in a room in- 
habited, in a few hours it will have absorbed 
the perspiration gases ofthe room, the air of 
which will have become purer but the water 
unfit for use. This depends on the fact that 
water has the faculty of condensing and there- 
by absorbing nearly allthe gases. Hence wa- 
ter kept uncovered in a room a while is al- 
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ways unfit for use, and should be often remoy- 
ed, whether it has become warm or not. Im- 
pure water is as injurious to health as impure 
air, and every person should provide the 
means of obtaining fresh pure water for all do- 
mestic uses. An hour’s intelligent examination 
of the water supply at a proposed country home 
would in a large majority of cases prevent the 
risk of fevers and diphtheria. Take in*your 
dressing case an ounce phial of saturated solu- 
tion of permanganate of potash. Mix six or 
eight drops into a tumbler of the drinking 
water that is supplied. If it turns brown in an 
hour, the water is, broadly speaking, unfit to 
drink; if not, itis not especially harmful. If 
a country hotel sewage system is confined to 
cess pools, within a hundred feet of the house, 
and near the water supply, take the next train 
These matters should force themselves on one’s 
personal attention. 





Home Mention. 





An old lady says: “I attribute my perfect 
freedom from the national disease of dy8pepsia 
entirely to one iron rule which I made years 
ago. That was never to eat when I was tired. 
No matter how hungry I am, I always rest be- 
fore I break my fast.’’ 


New brushes that are an improvement on 
the feather duster have long handles with the 
brush of lamb’s wool, which gathers the dust 
and holds it. These brushes can be washed 
after using, whereupon they are again made as 
white and soft as wool. 





Women have begun discarding the under 
petticoats for divided skirts or trousers on the 
grounds of ease, lightness and a trim appear- 
ance. 





The use of endearing diminutives and nick- 
names has almost entirely passed away. 


Palms, India rubber and other foliage plants 
used in the house need a weekly washing as 
much as household linendoes. Plants breathe 
through their leaves and abhor dust. Each 
leaf should receive a light washing in luke- 
warm water with a fine sponge. 


Shoes repay good care. On taking them off 
do not leave them in the shape of the foot, but 
smooth them by stretching out the wrinkles 
and bending the soles straight. If buttons are 
lacking, sew them on at once, and never wear 
a shoe with a single button off, as it destroys 
the shape. If heels become worn down on one 
side, straighten them without delay or the 
shoe will take a permanent twist. 





Coloring a Straw Hat.—I colored my white 
straw hat black by applying fourzor five coats 
of French dressing, with the sponge that comes 
in the bottle, and my hat is a nice black and is 
as good as new.—[F. A. C. 





Uses of Limewater.—Limewater should al- 
ways be kept in the summer. A teacupful 
added to bread sponge will prevent souring. 
A little in milk or cream will retard acidity 
several hours. Milk which would otherwise 
“turn’’ when heated will not curdle if a little 
limewater is added before it is put over the fire. 
Limewater and milk used freely correct in- 
digestion. Keep it in jugs or colored bottles. 
(S. E. W. 


A Disinfectant.—Chloride of lime should be 
used quite freely in warm weather as a disin- 
fectant in water closets, sinks, drains and in 





cellars where cooked food is not kept. If it is 
homemade it is quite inexpensive, and is 
nearly as good as that in the market. Make a 


brine, using a quart of salt to a gallon of water, 
and use it to slake sufficient stone lime to 
make a moderately stiff paste.—[S. E. W. 


To Can Meat.—In response to an inquiry 
about canning meat after being cooked, my 
way is to fill cans comfortably full, not crowd- 
ed, then solder the cap on and solder the vent 
tight, put into some vessel and boil 40 minutes, 
then punch the cover to let out the hot air and 
seal or solder that place immediately. I have 
kept chicken in this way several years per- 
fectly good. Raw meat is treated the same 
and then boiled for two or three hours, when 
#% will keep for years.—{[Mrs E. Harrington 
Sherburne. 
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ig-These patterns are designed for this paper 
exclusively, and can be procured only of its pub- 
lishers. 





B 106. Sizes 32, 34, 36 and 38 inches bust 
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A Short Vest Bodice. 


Our model this week is intended to be worn 
over a close-fitting bodice and skirt. It is 
made of two colored materials, blue for the 
vest part that is open in front, and brown for 
the puffed part of the sleeves. The trimmings 
are of lace and blue satin ribbons. A folded 
moire collar and plain demi-coat sleeves com- 
plete the bodice. 

Inclosed find 10 cents for which send pattern 

Wee 08 Size 
yo ae ea 
MGGPCU . 2. s+ 

Copy the foregoing blank (do not clip the 
paper) and send 10c for EACH pattern. Full 
and explicit instructions for putting garments 
together accompany each pattern. 





Pillowcase Lace. 


Cast on sixteen stitches and knit across 
plain. 

ist row—Knit three (over twice, purl two to- 
gether) twice, knit two, over twice, narrow, 
knit one, narrow, over twice, knit two. 

2a row—Knit three, purl one, knit four, purl 
one, knit two (over twice, purl two -together) 
twice, knit three. 





3d row—Knit three (over twice, purl two to- 
gether) twice, knit four, over twice, slip one, 
narrow,pass slip stitch over the narrowed one, 
over twice, knit four. 

4th row—Knit five, purl one, knit two, purl 
one, knit four (over twice, purl two together) 
twice, knit three. 

5th row—Knit three (over twice, purl two 
together) twice, knit thirteen. 

6th row—Knit thirteen (over twice, purl 
two together) twice, knit three. 

7th row—Knit three (over twice, purl two 
together) twice, knit thirteen. 

8th row—Bind off four, knit eight (over 
twice, purl two together) twice, knit three. 

Repeat from first row. 





Knitted Leaf Edging. 


Cast on fourteen stitches and knit across 
once plain. - 

ist row—Thread over, knit one, over, knit 
two, narrow twice, knit two, over. narrow, 
over, narrow, knit one. 

2d and every alternate row seam, slip the 
first stitch. 

3d row—Over, knit three, over, knit one, 
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narrow twice, knit one, over, narrow, over, 
narrow, knit one. 

5th row—Over, knit five, over, narrow twice, 
over, narrow, Over, narrow, knit one. 

7th row—Over, knit three, narrow, knit two, 
over, narrow, over, harrow, over, narrow, knit 
ne. 

8th row—Like 2d. 





Finishing Touches, 


MARGARET RYDER, 


After the hard work of moving furniture, 
dusting carpets and sunning the contents of 
closets and storeroom, the giving of a little 
touch of varnish or polish to this or that, the 
putting up of a picture or the re-covering of a 
cushion, is almost play. Indeed the adding of 
these little finishing touches is such a pleasure 
to the real home maker as to be a rest. 

How much can be done to beautify a home in 
this way and with how small an expenditure 
of time, strength and money, only those who 
have tried can imagine. Some things among 
the following suggestions may be of help to 
housekeepers in completing their spring reno- 
vations. 

If the carpet in the ‘“‘best room”’ still presists 
in looking a little dusty and the colors dingy 
after it is put back on the floor, wash it in this 
way on the first bright sunny day: In a pail- 
ful of warm water dissolve two tablespoonfuls 
of powdered borax. From this wring out a 
soft cloth and wipe the carpet, rubbing across 
each breadth. Rinse the cloth often. If the 
carpet is large it will be necessary to change 
the water. If there are spots rub them with a 
brush. Have all the doors and windows open, 
so the carpet will dry quickly. 

Two common mistakes frequently made by 
amateurs in varnishing are in preparing the 
article for varnishing and in using too much 
varnish. The furniture or woodwork should 
first be washed with soap and warm water to 
remove all dust and grease, and then wiped 
perfectly dry. Turpentine can be used to thin 
the varnish as the work proceeds. Woods fin- 
ished in oil that look dull or cloudy can be 
freshened by rubbing them with a flannel 
cloth on which a little of the following mixture 
has been poured: Equal parts of turpentine 
and linseed oil, put in a bottle and shaken un- 
til thoroughly mixed. The success of the work 
will depend on using a small quantity of the 
mixture and plenty of friction. 

So many really good pictures come with va- 
rious papers and magazines that some inex- 
pensive way of using them will be welcome. 
One very simple way is to tack them on a 
panel of the door if the shape of the picture 
will permit. Another very pretty way is to 
frame them with ribbon. First tack the pic- 
ture to the wall. Then for an ordinary-sized 
picture select an inch-wide ribbon of a tint to 
harmonize with the colors of the picture, if it 
is colored; if a black and white print, a color 
to suit the room. Commencing at the lower 
left-hand corner of the picture, tack the end of 
the ribbon so it will cover the edge of the pic- 
ture; take it straight across the bottom of the 
picture and fold it at the corner to make a per- 
fectly square turn, fasten in place with one or 
two tiny tacks. Continue it up the side, across 
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the top and down the other side, being careful 
at the turnings of the corners. Make a flat 
bow or rosette of the ribbon to cover the last 
corner, where the ribbon is joined. 

Exceedingly pretty covers for cushions or 
headrests are made of dainty cotton crepes. 
They come in all colors. The covers should 
be made with buttons and buttonholes along 
one edge so they can be’ slipped off, for one of 
their great advantages is that they can be so 
easily laundered when soiled. The most ef- 
fective finish is a double ruffle of the material. 
It should be about two inches wide. Plain 
red or blue denim is the most serviceable ma- 
terial for covering the.cushions or pillows to 
be used on the porch or in the hammock. It is 
best to make them plain, simply seaming the 
edges together. A very good filling for such 
cushions is fine bits of paper about an inch long 
and a quarter of an inch wide. Old letters or 
the white margins from newspapers can be 
used. Printed paper is apt to have an unpleas- 
ant odor. The little folks of the family will 
consider the clipping of the bits a sort of frolic 
and will soon have quantities of material 
ready for the cases. 

An attractive ornament for a shady window 
is a dish of growing ferns. They are very lit- 
tle trouble to care for and will keep green all 
summer, looking delightfully cool and refresh- 
ing on a hot day. For holding them, an ob- 
long dish, a soup plate or even a large saucer 
will answer nicely. The very best way to ob- 
tain the ferns is the pleasantest, and that is by 
aramble through the wood where they grow. 
Select several varieties of the low growing 
kinds. Those with fine fronds and the maid- 
enhair are among the best. Dig them up 
without disturbing the dirt around the roots 
and put them in a tin pail brought for the pur- 
pose. When planted in the dish, cover the 
top of the earth with moss, also brought from 
the wood. Water freely and keep in a dark 
place for a day or two. 

a 

Salsify Again.—Scrape the brown skin from 
the roots, cut crosswise pieces perhaps half an 
inch thick, soak in salted cold water, drain off 
this, turn on boiling water just to cover, and 
cook until tender. Season with salt, pepper, 
butter or cream and 4teaspoonful sugar. Here 
is another way: After boiling the salsify as in 
the foregoing, mash the vegetables as you 
would mash potatoes, add 1 or 2 beaten eggs, 
salt, pepper and sufficient flour to make a bat- 
ter. Fry in sufficient butter to keep from burn- 
ing until they are browned, dropping a spoon- 
ful of the batter onto the griddle in imitation 
of fried oysters. 

First-rate Doughnuts.—One quart flour, 2 
rounding teaspoonfuls baking powder, 1 cup 
milk, 1 cup sugar, some nutmeg or cinnamon, 
salt to taste, 2 eggs, 2 tablespoonfuls cottolene, 
melted. Sift the flour, salt, spice and baking 
powder together. Beat the eggs, adding the 
sugar, milk and melted cottolene, stir in the 
flour, roll and cut into shape with a tin dough- 
nut cutter. Have the kettle three-fourths full 
of cottolene; when the fat is hot enough a 
piece of dough dropped into it will rise to the 
top and brown. Drop in thé doughnut and 
fry 3 minutes. These are delicious and eco- 
nomical, neither heavy nor toosweet.—[I. F. B. 








Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 
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SENT FREE 


Illustrated Rural Book Catalogue, 


Fully describing valuable works on Agriculture, Horticul- 


ture, Architecture, Horses, Cattle, Outdoor Sports, Etc. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 


52 and 54 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK, or 


PONTIAC BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Our Friend Bet.—Bet was born in Montague, 
Mass, in 1866. Her father was a cabinet maker 
but owing to ill 
health was 
obliged to adopt 
another way of 
earning a livli- 
hood and Bet 
was sent to rela- 
tives in a neigh- 
boring town to 
board. She fin- 
ished her educa- 
tion at Powers 
institute, Ber- 
nardston, Mass, 
and at the age of 
17 married a 
young farmer. 
Two years later 
they removed to 
the wooden nut- 
meg state, where 
they have since 
resided. Two 
sturdy boys and 
three little mounds in the graveyard attest her 
experience of the joys and sorrows of mother- 
hood. ‘Her history, she says, is a prosaic com- 
monplace one; no great romance or lofty am- 
eatens, only a story of quiet home life and la- 

r. 








Protect Honest Advertisers.— Was it Bachelor 
Harry who exposed the picture copying fraud 
a few weeks ago? ‘Good on his head.” I 
have often thought there ought to be a crusade 
started against fraudulent advertisers, but I 
lacked the courage to start it. I never was 
“pulled in’ more than 10c worth but it was a 
fraud just the same. Whether we are cheated 
for more or less, let us “cry aloud and spare 
not,” and thus save hard-earned money and 
aap protect honest advertisers.—[Mollie May- 

ower. 


Asked and Answered.—Inquirer can offer his 
old stamps and coins to the Scott Stamp & 
Coin company, 18 East 23d street, New York 
city. 

C. C. R., Vermont: The first step necessary 
to establish an intelligence office would be to 
take out a license, which costs a nominal sum. 
The laws differ in the various states. Then 
fit up a room for the business, hang out a sign 
and advertise in the local papers. The secret 
of success in this business is to learn what 
the help and the customersfwant, and then try 
to get it. 

George Bell: The srqnapmant finger is the 
ring finger on the left hand. 

Constant Reader: To make cold cream, take 
5 oz oil of sweet almonds, 3 oz spermaceti, 4 oz 
white wax and 5 drops ottar of roses. Melt to- 
— in a shallow dish over hot water. 

train through a piece of muslin, when melted, 
and as it begins to cool, beat it with a silver 
spoon till cold and a snowy white. For the 
hair use 7 oz of oil of almonds instead of 5. 

Miss Arabel: When a ring gets so tight ona 
finger that it cannot be removed, a piece of 
well-soaped string may be wound tightly 
around the finger and continued till the ring 
is reached. Then force the end of the string 
between thering and finger and fas the strin 
is unwound the ring will be gradually ioceod 
off. 

L. J. H. can doubtless get a young New- 
foundland or St Bernard dog of the Philadel- 
phia Kennels, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Will some one tell me through Table Talk 
what peepers are ?—[H. E. W., Rayville, N Y. 

I should be pleased to hear Tablers’ opinions 
on this interesting question: When a young 
lady’s beau pays his usual visit, is it proper or 
improper to have the door between the room 
in which she receives him, and the one oc- 
cupied by the rest of the family, closed? 
[Long Islander. 

For chilblains, soak feet 
well, then apply starch. It 
[N. G. B. 

I think the Tablers respond nobly to ques- 
tions. Will someone give me definite direc- 
tions for making salt rising bread? I have 
several rules, but they do not tell enough. 
One says bake quickly as possible, but does 
not say how quickly that is, or whether the 


water 
cure. 


in warm 
is a sure 


even should be hot when the bread is first put 
in, or whether the heat should increase. ow 
stiff should it be when made into loaves? 
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When is it light enough to make into loaves? 
When are the loaves light enough to bake? 
About how long should it take to rise in each 
stage? At what temperature should it be 
kept ?—[Ray. 

Co-operative Housekeeping.—If any of the 
Tablers intend honoring me with a visit this 
summer, bring along a kitchen apron and a 
dust brush. I look upon ‘‘co-operative house- 
work” as the solution of a mighty problem. 
[Typewriter Girl. 





Horserake versus Bicycle.—I find asister at 
the Table who goes into the field to plow, so here 
is one who goes into the haytield and rides a 
horserake and I am not ashamed to own it to 
anyone. I think I can make as graceful an ap- 
pearance ona a horserake as a good many girls 
do ona bicycle, and do not have to don a 
man’s costume, either. Ialso sing and play 
the piano and do my own dressmaking. I do 
not think I am degrading myself any more do- 
ing one than the other. I have earned $10 
each summer for the past three summers, and 
mean to do so again this season. I intend to 
take a trip to the seashore with the proceeds. 
The first [ earned took me to New York to see 
the sights, so I got that pleasure beside the fun 
ofriding. Papasays I dothe work as well as 
any man could. Will some one please give 
some’ recipe for using sea moss?—[A_ Girl 
Horserake Rider. 

Helen’s Model House.—I quite agree with 
the sister who thinks the house plans too 
small. They wouldn’t do for this neighbor- 
hood anyhow, because we need more than 
three sleeping rooms and we must have a sit- 
ting room. Our hired man has to have as good 
a@room as any of us, and why not? He is a 
good fellow. I wish I could invite that house 
plan committee down to my house and let 
them see what a farmhouse is, and it didn’t 
cost $1,000,000 either.—[Helen of Troy. 





- Bet’s Table.—Oh, oh, what a tempest in a 
teapot! The only word of encouragement on 
my return from a long absence from the Table 
is from Rosemary, who gives me credit for one 
sensible thought. Really, that is more appre- 
ciation than I expected or perhaps deserved. 
But I must protest against Alfred Roper and 
Belle Barefoot using their peculiar ways with 
hired help as a standard by which to judge the 
fareon my table. We have plenty of vege- 
tables and meat, together with Pdessert of pie, 
pudding or oatmeal on all days but Sunday, 
when no hot meals are cooked after the break- 
fast. Supper and lunch are of bread and but- 
ter, also cake, sauce, cold meat and baked 
beans. Another thing of which the poor help 
are deprived will no ,doubt awaken sympathy 
in your righteous bosoms. We never have a 
drop of cider or other intoxicants on the prem- 
ises.—[Bet. 

Success with Geraniums.—Mrs Charles 
Necker of Illinois wanted the experience of 
some of the readers in growing thrifty gera- 
niums. I would like to give her my experience 
with a lot of slips that I received last October. 
These must have been rooted in August or 
sooner. The lady who sent them had taken 
quite large slips to root, much larger than it is 
usual to take, and thereby saved much time in 
growing them to full-sized plants. I was 
away when the plants came and a friend not 
knowing how I wanted them planted, put 
them in a wooden box about 20 inches square, 
filled with soil from the garden without ferti- 
lizer of any kind. On my return I decided not 
to disturb them as they had started nicely to 
grow. I placed the box in a south window and 
watered them often, adding a little ammonia 
to the water onc® a week, and once in a while 
giving them manure water and often stirring 
the soil with asteel fork. They grew so rank 
and green that I wrote my friend I did not 
know what I was going to do with them, as 
they filled the box to crowding. I was finally 
obliged to transplant into pots, and now some 
of them are large, blooming plants. I have 
kept them pinched back to keep them in good 
shape. I think many make the mistake of us- 
ing too large pots. If one wants blossoms 
the plants should be a little pot-bound, or they 
will grow to leaves with no flowers.—[Jas- 
mine. 





The Wearer at Fault.—I am tired of the con- 
stant warfare waged against corsets, and I 
think it is time some one spoke in their de- 
fense. A good corset, if it fits, is a support to 
any woman and an improvement to her looks. 
The fault lies not in the corset but in the 
wearer. Just as long as a woman with a 25- 
inch waist will lace her form into a 22-inch cor- 
set, just so long will corsets be aninjury. If 
women would wear corsets to fit them, not to 











reduce the size of their waists, they would not 
complain of evil effects.—[Defendant. 





Matters of Business.—The president of the 
club feels that too much credit has been given 
her for the success of our Hartford meeting, 
and would like to express her sincere thanks 
to those who so kindly lent their services in 
the pleasant entertainment given us. I am 
sure that to them belong the honors of our 
glorious success, and the president only asks 
that due allowance be made for her uninten- 
tional mistakes. For the rest cottage commit- 
tee, I will appoint Emelardee, who is Mrs M. 
L. Douglas, 24 Codman park, Boston, for Mas- 
sachusetts; Tenna (Mrs A. A. Hart, Kensing- 
ton, Ct) for Connecticut, and Vermonter (Mr 

[To Page 567.] 








A Complete Wreck 


A STORY OF PECULIAR INTEREST TO 
WOMEN. 
oe 
How the Life“jof a York State Woman was 
Wrecked—Life Lost its Joys—But the Clouds 
Passed and Happiness Came Again. 


(From the Binghamton, N. Y., Republican.) 


We have heard so much talk throughout the 
county of late concerning Mrs. Martha Gates of 
Maine, Broome County, N. Y., that yesterday a re- 
porter of the Binghamton Republican interviewed 
her for publication, and her story, which will in- 
terest all women, is as follows: 

“I was born in Hartford, Cortland County, New 
York, 42 years ago. I have been married 21 years 
and am the mother of eight children. About two 
years ago I was afflicted with troubles incidental 
to my sex and suffered agonizing pain. The 
trouble continued to grow worse, until last winter 
I was compelled to take to my bed. I called ina 
regular physician, but his treatment did not seem 
to do me much good, and only relieved me for a 
little time, after which my condition became 
worse than before. I was confined to my bed for 
three months and was absolutely unable to attend 
to my household duties. I could hardly feed my- 
self so weak had I become. I had to be waited 
upon day and night and was a physical wreck. 
There were very grave doubts about my ultimate 
recovery. The best hope the doctor could hold 
out to me was that I might be able to get around 
again and attend to my household duties after 
remaining in bed a few months longer. But in- 
stead of getting better I grew steadily worse. 
One day I happened to read in the paper about 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People and de- 
cided to give them a trial. Immediately after 
taking them and before I had used a half a box I 
saw a marked change for the betterin my condi- 
tion. All this time, however, 1 was confined to 
my bed. I continued taking the medicine until 
I had used four boxes, and by that time I was 
able to be about and around again. The improve- 
ment has been steady ever since. I am stilla 
little weak, but am growing stronger as fast as 
nature, aided by Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills, will let 
me. I have great faith in these pills and shall 
use them hereafter. My husband,who felt read mis- 
erable all the spring, took them and they made a 
new man of him. I have also used them for my 
daughter, aged 19 years, who has found them very 
beneficial for troubles incidental to her sex. So 
far as 1 am myself concerned I consider it a won- 
derful cure.” 

Mrs. Gates has lived in North 
years, and is highly respected. 
she makes is cheerfully acquiesced in 
friends and acquaintances. 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills contain all the elements 
necessary to give new life and richness to the 
blood and restore shattered nerves. They are for 
sale by all druggists, or may be had by mail from 
Dr. Williams’ Medicine Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
for 50c per box, or six boxes for $2.50. 


PER WEEK EASILY MADE. 
NO SKILL OR EXPERIENC 
REQUIRED. Greatest opportunity 
ever presented to man, woman, boy or 
girl to make money easily and honestl 


Work to begin at once. For full particulars address EPIE. 
OMIST CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Maine for many 
Any statement 
by her 
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M. A. Hicks, Springfield, Vt) for Vermont, 
and hope it will be convenient for 
them to at on this committee. <As 
the business of a section at a fair remains 
unfinished, I will ask the Tablers and mem- 
bers of the club to send their opinions on that 
subject to me and specify their choice of the 
place it should be held and what they are will- 
ing to contribute toward a sale of articles in 
connection with the enterprise. If we can ar- 
range to have it at the time of our fall meeting 
I believe it can be made profitable as well as 
pleasant. Will any of the Tablers interested 
in the exchange of reading matter among our 
club members please write either to me or the 
Table Talk if they would like to form such a 
circle for that purpose ?—[Aunt Patty (Mrs F. 
P. Gibbs, Westfield, Mass), President Tablers’ 
Club. 


Extend the Club Idea.—When I received 
Katydid’s report of the Hartford meeting of 
our club, and by the same mail received from 
Aunt Patty the 18 new names which she took 
at the meeting, and had read her account of it 
which she sent me, I regretted exceedingly 
that I could not have been there. Then when 
I received my AGRICULTURIST containing a re- 
port of the glorious gathering. my cup of disap- 
pointment was sweetened by the thought that 
that meeting, managed by the quiet, unselfish 
energy of the president and her sympathetic 
helpers, increases the probability of the club’s 
long and useful life. Such gatherings remain 
unforgotten in the memory of every one pres- 
ent. Managed as that reunion was, they will 
become more and more popular. It is my 
earnest desire that this same _ principle 
of like social gatherings extend beyond 
New England. Let the new Pennsylva- 
nia and Ohio readers form their clubs 
something after the model of ours. This club 
idea, as we now have it, is yet in its infancy. 
With the innate cravings, peculiar to practical 
minds, for something tangible upon which to 
apply their energies, some of the women in 
our club have fixed upon this idea of a rest 
cottage by the sea or among the mountains. 
The Baldwinville cottage hospital for children, 
one of the most admirable institutions of mod- 
ern times, is largely the result of the brain 
work and energy of some women. It took 
time to develop the idea. Soin our rest cot- 
tage scheme. It may take time for the idea 
first advanced by Tenna and Aunt Patty to re- 
sult in something sure and satisfactory. 
[Aaron F. Greene (Uncle Abe), Secretary, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


A Success, Not a Failure.—Your Aunt Mol- 
lie attended the meeting of the Homestead 
club at Hartford, April 27. It was with much 
pleasure that I met one and another who was 
only known to me by nom de plume. The 
president very kindly asked me to take part 
in the literary program. I tried and oh, what 
a failure! Hoarseness caused my voice to 
tremble like a naughty child’s when being cor- 
rected by his teacher. I have read before 
larger numbers many times without a tremor 
anywhere. It nearly spoiled my pleasure to 
think that now I should so nearly fail, but per- 
haps I may try again sometime. Never give 
up is a good motto.—[Aunt Mollie of Connec- 
ticut. 

A Walking Interrogation Point.— White Rib- 
bon, I am sorry my letter, as you state, was 
such a shock to you, but do let’s know what 
those sentiments were. J haven’t the slightest 
idea, never having written anything very se- 
vere, to my knowledge. M, my name isn’t 
Harriet. Can some of the wise Tablers answer 
these few things I would like to know: Where 
are all the old Tablers who used to give us such 
good letters? Why isit that a minister of the 
gospel who uses tobacco will condemn every 
habit and amusement under the sun, nearly, 
as sinful, and never mention the use of the 
weed? Whyisit that so many matrimonial 
ventures end in failure ?—[Bachelor Harry. 








Admires Girl of the Period.—Good for you 
Rosemary! I’ll wager Bet’s ears burn by this 
time. I have been sitting back and looking on 
while the rest were taking their meal at the 
table. Ike Knowitall, your words give away 
the fact that you don’t “‘know it all.” My 
heart went pitapat when I saw Girl of the 
Period’s picture. The idea that she should 
think her chances were poorer than mine! 
Why, she is a “‘beaut,’”’ while [ am plain, red- 
haired and freckled. Say Bet, I would like to 
work for you about a month. I[ don’t eat very 
much andI always say please, so I think [ 
would suit you first-rate ,especially in the not 
eating much.—[Bachelor of Montague. 


Where Is Beulah {Many of my best friends 


have been those who worked for us, and I feel 
very proud of some of my boys and girls to-day 
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who are doing so well in life’s battle. Beulah, 
what has become of you? Has the grip or the 
flood taken you off? We have had a taste of 
both of late, but our house still stands on the 
hill and the grip had to let go at last.—[Annt 
Mollie of Vermont. 


False Cookumwell.—Oh Cookumwell, false 
Cookumwell, what I did suffer none can tell! 
Do you remember the last words you said to 
me at the Springfield banquet? They were 
these: “‘You be sure and cometothe next 
banquet.” I replied, “Yes, I’ll come,’ and I 
did go, without an umbrella too, only to sit be- 
side an empty chair all through dinner time. 
No one to sweeten my coffee or pick the bones 
out of my shad, or pass the toothpicks. In 
fact no one to do anything for me except Katy- 
didn’t, who, I must say, was very kind and 
tried to screen me from the sun’s (?) rays by 
keeping a lovely palm before my face. Bash- 
ful Vermonter was at my right but of what use 
was she with one eye on her plate and the 
other watching for Farmer? Ofcourse I could 
expect nothing from her. I should not bea 
bit surprised if the disappointment wag the be- 
ginning of the breaking up of my constitution. 
The young can bear disappointment, not se 
with—{Auild Lang Syne. 





Give It to the Owl.—If the gentleman who 
exchanged hats with me April 27 at the club 
meeting in Hartford will send his address to 
K. D. T., Wallingford, Ct, Box 316, I will send 
him his hatc o d, for I have no use for it, as I 
know of no way to swell my head sufficient to 
fillit. Ifthe gentleman neglects tosend me 
his address in a reasonable length of time I 
shall send the hat to Katydid’s owl, thinking 
perhaps it might fit him. Respectfully,—[Ka- 
tydidn’t. 





Likes the Tablers.—I want to say how much 
I enjoyed the meeting in Hartford. How 
bright and pleasant every one was! I think 
our president is just lovely and the Host 
splendid. Katydidn’t, I shall always remem- 
ber you as my first friend, and Patty Crofut, I 
thank you very much for your kindly notice of 
a stranger. My only regret is in not meeting 
others who were absent, especially our genial 
Hostess. Mr Girton, it is plain to be seen that 
you never read many novels. If vou had, you 
would not be so severein yourcriticisms. Who 
could read Rev E. P. Roe’s novels, for instance, 
without feeling the better for it? And that 
grand book, The Silence of Dean Maitland. 
What amoral it teaches! Were it not for fic- 
tion much pure enjoyment would be lost. 
Imagination inspires our poets, painters and 
musicians, and what would the world be wit 
out them ?—[Mignonette. : 





A Sunshine Circle.—I would like to tell ali 
the Tablers about our Sunshine circle of King’s 
Daughters and Sons. We are all farmers’ 
sons and daughters and live in different states, 
hearing from each other through chain letters 
which are very interesting, and all .of us are 
studying something useful. Any member of 
the King’s Daughters and Sons can study 
shorthand, bookkeeping, drawing, etc, by mail 
free, the work being done “in his name.” 
Fifty cents, the membership fee, entitles one 
to printed membership card, pays dues for a 
year (10c) and the member receives a badge, a 
silver cross with IH N on it, Upon sending 
the fee to our secretary, Mrs May Smith, Box 
22, Sylvia, Kan, anyone can have his or her 
name enrolled asa student and be assigned 
a teacher, when they study as long as they 
wish without further expense. I have studied 
shorthand since last fall and do not get so 
lonely since joining. I hope many of the farm 
lads and lasses will join us—([Country 
Cousin. 


Solemn Facts.—I would earnestly urge all 
the girls who are contemplating matrimony, 
to be sure and inform themselves of the hab- 
its of their intended husbands, and caution 
them to beware of the young man who drinks, 
no matter how Slightly. More than once of 
late I have gone into the saloons of a neigh- 
boring village late at night at the request of a 
lady friend to find and coax her drunken hus- 
band home, and the sights I have seen there 
have made me sick at heart. I have also seen 
another lady sitting in the sleigh on a cold 
night till nearly midnight, waiting for her 
drunken husband to come out of the warm sa- 
loon and carry her home.—[{Phil. 





Good Cheer.—In whatever circumstances we 
are placed, should we not strive to be cheerful, 
always saying “good morning’”’ to every one, 
however dark and gloomy the morning may 
be? It is always best to look on the bright 
side of things, although the road we often trav- 


el is hard and uneven, but with a cheerfu 


spirit we may walk therein with great comfort 
and reach our journey’s end in peace —[Cousin 


Lillian. 








FITS CURED 


(From U. 8. Journal of Medicine.) 
Prof. W. li.Pecke,who makes aspecialty of Epilepsy, 
has without doubt treated and cured more cases than 
any living Physician ; hissaccessisastonishing. We 
have heard of cases of 20 years’ standing cured by him. 
He publishes a valuable work on this disease which he 
sends with a large bottle of his absolute cure, free to 
any sufferer who may send their P.O. and Express.ad- 
dress. We advise anyone wishing a cure to address, 
Prof. W. H. PEEK, F. D., 4 Cedar St., New York, 





How Not to be Sick 


—AND— 


How to Get Well from Sickness, 


By Natural Means Rather Than by Drugs. 


Right methods of living, correct diet of properly pre- 
ared foods, exercise, vegetable remedies, body cheansi 
nside and out, the climate cure and the intelligent use 

water of a temperature and by methods adapted to the 
system and habits of the user,—instead of indiscriminate 
drug dosing by doctors and patent-medicine taking by 
patients. Such are the keynotes of that wonderful work, 


The Secrets of Health 


Prepared by the able author of Our Health Adviser in 
this journal. 


Progress along the lines indicated has been very great 
of late. Present methods in the best public and private 
hospitats at home and abroad are a vast improvement 
over former practice. But, like the secrets or knowledge 
of the great specialists of to-day, these new methods and 
natural means are unknown to many doctors and wholly 
beyend the reach of the masses. Now for the first time 
all this experience, all these valuable secrets, are pre- 
sented in this great book, upon which our in editor 
has been industriously engaged for three years. The Se- 
crets of Health gives this information in such simple lan- 
guage thatall may understand. So briefly that its 600 
pages contain the meat of over 100 of the most modern 
medical works. So thoroughly that it covers the whole 


ground. 
Unlike Any Other Book, 


The Secrets of Health is not confined to any single 
school, but makes available for the people the best prac- 
tice and latest progress in all schools of healing. It does 
net prescribe for symptoms merely bat seeks out the 
cause, and shows how to correct the disordered condition 
so that the cure may be permanent. The book marks a 
new era in showing how more of this may be done by 
natural methods that may be employed inany home, how- 
ever humble. ‘The saving of doctors’ and druggists’ bills 
that follows the introduction of Whe Secrets ef Health 
into a family, is many times the cost of the book. Better 
still is the improved health and improved diet at less cost 
of meney and work. 


In Ten Great Parts, 


Each one a marvelous condensation of its subject, 
as follows: . 


Part I—How to Live, or Hygiene made practical, Pages 1-48 
Part l1—Our living machine—the body, its 

and their functions fully explained, 48-80 
Part Il1—The digestion—its organs and processes, 80-22 
Part IV—Diet, what, how and when to eat 

—the whole subject clearly treated, ‘98-152 


Pagt V—Foods and their ration, their com- 
position, adulterations, how to cook them, 
et. etc., very exhaustively covered, 158-262 
Part VI—Special treatments for disease, describ- 
ing 31 methods mostly based on nature, in- 
i water treatment, 





cluding every form of 263-837 
Part Vil—Care of the Sick ; 338-353 
Pat Vili—Particular methods for treating cer 

tain classes of diseases, and special diets, 853-387 
Part [X—Diseases and their treatment—Symp- 

toms, cause and treatment for all di ay 

forms of sickness, etc., S88-545 
Parr K—Appendix, authors, index, glossary, 346-576 


Nearty 600 Pages. Profusely IMastrated. 
An Index of 20pages,so that any Topic may be 
Instantly Consulted. : 

By 8S. H. Prat, Late Member Connecticut Eclectic 
Medical Society, The National Eclectic Medical Associa- 
tien, and Henorary Mem'ver of The National Bacteriv- 
logical Society of America; and our own Medical Editor. 


The People Are Delighted With It. 


Mrs. B. Barnes, Portland, Me., writes: The Secrets of 
Health is very satisfactory im every respect, and just.as 
represented.—¥fred Dennler, Newport, Ky.: Just what 
every household ought to have, and can have at its low 
wice, is as advertised.—— Mrs. L. Brown, Jasper, 
N Y.: So mach really helpful information you can get 
out of it. 

J. T. Bracken, Buffington, Pa.: A good book, all and 
more than we expected; the cream of hygienic, dietetic 
and medical science, study and literature down to date. 
—D. R. Ambrose, Greenland, N. H.: Have been able to 
examine only one part, but the information obtained fally 
rewarded me for small price paid.— Hundreds of others 
testify to the same effect. 

One secret alone in this book has been sold under 
pledge of secrecy for #5 to #25. Another arrested the chol- 
era scourge. Severa!l other points are given which in each 
ease specialists get $10 to $100 for imparting. We guaran- 
tee the book, and if not satished, after its ca exami- 
nation, that it is worth what it cost you, return it to us in 
good condition within five days and we will refund money. 
—Handsomely printed on heavy plate paper, and ut! 
fully bound in cloth and gold. Price only $11.50 postpaid. 

Address all orders to 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Pubtishers, 
52 and 54 Lafayette Piace, New York. 


Pontiac Building, Chicago, Tl. 
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Oldest and Best. 
MRS L. E. WEBSTER. 





Of periodicals, old and new 

That treat of farming, we’ve not a few; 

In every state, in every region 
Throughout our land their name is legion. 


You can travel east, or south, or west, 
You'll find the one considered best— 
The best and oldest on the list 

ls the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


A beacon light, it seems tostand, 

Casting its rays across the land; 

For half a century or more 

Its march has been from shore to shore. 


On what it says we can depend; 
A helping hand ‘twill ever lend 
To all who will its pages read ; 

A “farmer's friend”’ it is indeed. 


Some Kinds of Leaves. 
EVA GAILLARD. 





Parallel-veined leaves are divided into two 
classes. In one the veins all run from the 
base to the point of the leaf, as we see in the 
leaf of a tulip, a lily-of-the-valley, or in the 
leaf of the common corn, while in the other 
class they run from a midrib to the margin of 
the leaf, as in a calla. Netted-veined leaves 
also divide into two classes. The first is call- 
ed feather-veined, or pinnately veined, and is 
composed of leaves in which the main veins 
all start from the two sides of themidrib. Ra- 
diately veined or palmately veined, have three 
or more main ribs starting together from where 
the petiole joins the blade, diverging like rays 
from a center, and the veins branching out 
from these. A maple leaf will give a good il- 
lustration of this last. There is an infinite va- 
riety of intermediate forms, and the most we 
can do is to give some ideas as to general for- 
mation. 

Of the netted-veined leaves, we find three 
main classes among the simple leaves. One 
class is broadest at the base, like a quince 
leaf; the second is broadest at the center, like 
plum leaves, while the third class is broadest 
at the apex or point and tapers to the base. 
These all come down to the petiole in a gradu- 
ally rounding or tapering form, but we find 
another class where the base of the leaf either 
rounds or points backward into lobes. In the 
morning glory or lilac we find the lobes round- 
ed, but they vary in different leaves through 
all degrees from the rounding form to the 
sharp-pointed lobes of the arrowhead. Some 
leaves are cleft at the edges into various 
forms. The liverwort is cleft in two places so 
deeply that it looks like a three-part leaf. The 
different oaks are variously cleft, pigweed is 
doubly cleft, while dandelions are cleft in such 
a way that fhe points of the notches turn back- 
ward toward the stem. 

All the leaves noticed so far have been sim- 

ple leaves, or those having but one blade. We 
will take a glance now at the compound leaves 
or those which have several distinct blades or 
leaflets on one petiole. We find this form in 
the locust, ash and other leaves where the 
blades all start from the side of the petiole, 
but we get another of the compound forms in 
the common clover, the buckeye or the horse- 
chestnut, where the leaflets all start together 
from the end of the leafstalk. These 
are compound leaves, but when the leaf- 
lets are divided again they are called 
doubly compound and after that no mat- 
ter how many times the division is car- 
ried out they are all known as decompound. 
A very different kind of leafis found in the 
class known as perfoliate, where the stem 
seems to run right through the blade as in the 
bellwort or 1n a true honeysuckle. Another 
“name given to this class is sessile, that is, hay- 
ing no petiole or footstalk, and we find many 
other styles of sessile attachment. The petiole 
may be simply a slender, round stem, or it 
may be flattened so its edges stand either ver- 
tically or horizontally, or it may bein sheath 
form. 

Now let us take a glance at the stipules. On 
a rose leaf the stipules adhere or grow to the 
petiole, and are called adnate, while on a 
pansy they are cleft into many segments and 
are called gashed stipules. With pear and 


similar leaves we find simple narrow stipules 
like wee leaves. In some kinds of grasses the 
stipules grow together at the edges to form a 
sheath around the stem, and this form is called 
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There is seemingly ro limit to this 
but we can carry it no 


an ochrea. 
part of the subject, 
farther at present. 

In studying the arrangement of leaf buds, 
we really began the study of the arrangement 
of flower buds also, for the flower bud appears 
in the same order, either as terminal or axil- 
lary. In any given species the flowers follow 
the one law or the other as a rule, though in 
some cases we find them produced from both 
terminal and axillary buds. Inflorescence or 
the mode of flower arrangement is of three 
classes: Indeterminate, when the flowers are 
in the axils of the leaves; determinate, when 
they terminate or end the branch; mixed, 
when both forms combine. Bear these three 
forms in mind and we will learn more about 
them in our next talk. 

scceaieialaalianaiie 


Injurious Effects of Sterilized Milk. 
A. S. HEATH, M D. 


Physicians have long ago found sterilized 
milk to be unsatisfactory food for sick children 
and invalids. On careful investigation Dr 
Davis of Philadelphia, who has had extensive 
experience in the hospital for the treatment of 
diarrheal affections of infants, found from post- 
mortem examination that the children fed 
solely on sterilized milk had died from starva- 
tion. All of the bodily tissues were found to 
have been starved. Neither digestion nor as- 
similation had been performed to a sufficient 
degree to nourish the body. It doubtless was 
because of starvatiop of the brain that head 
Symptoms so constantly manifested them- 
selves. 

Knowing that Prof H. W. Conn of Wesleyan 
university had made a special study of milk 
ferments, and that he was director of the bio- 
logical laboratory at Cold Spring Harbor, L 
I, I recently visited him. I found Prof 
Conn a true scientist, ever ready to give infor- 
mation. When I told him my lack of informa- 
tion on the subject, he could not refer me to 
the results of research on the exact changes 
produced by the sterilization of milk by any of 
the many investigators, but drew from a 
drawer many typewritten folios, stating that 
he had recently made a careful study of the 
changes produced in the sterilization of milk, 
the results of which he summarized as follows: 

(1) Sterilization changes the casein in such a 
manner that it is not easily curdled by rennet; 
(2) liquifies the fat and thus destroys its condi- 
tion of an emulsion; (3) coagulates the lactal- 
bumen; (4) partly caramelizes the milk sugar; 
(5) destroys the starch digesting ferment, 
which is always present and which normally 
aids the digestive fluids in disposing of food; 
(6) alters the taste; (7) altogether, renders the 
milk less digestible, so that the weak stomach 
is less capable of digesting and assimilating it. 

The doctor also showed me many cultures of 
bacteria, but the one that interested me most 
was that which many dairymen have used 
under his direction, for uniformly securing the 
finest flavor procurable for butter. Though 
not having isolated the bacteria which pro- 
duce the flavor of cheese, he has no doubt of 
ultimate success with this, as with the butter 
flavor micro-organism. 








A Premium on Laziness. 
JOHN CLEMENS, IOWA. 





I fail to see where the single tax would be of 
importance to the farmer. A manor a corpo- 
ration might be doing an immense business, 
making thousands of dollars every week, yet 
they would not own a foot of land and so go 
scot-free of taxation. But the poor farmer 
now ground down with taxation, with all 
farm products at avery low price, must face 
the music and pay the tax. Yes, there is a 
growing element in this country that wants to 
do away with individual ownership of land 
and turn everything back to the government, 
and then make the government support every 
lazy imp in existence. If this is not offering a 
premium on laziness, I would like to know 
what is. The individual farm and farmer is 
the glory of this republic. I favor the income 
tax that will soon be in force. Let everybody 
and everything be taxed in proportion to the 
amount of income it is capable of producing. 











AMBITIOUS WOMEN 


MAKE HEROES OF MEN, 


She Will Brave Anything for the 
Man She Loves. 





(SPECIAL TO OUR LADY READERS.) 


When an ambitious woman loves a 
man she will spur him to heroic efforts. 
She will dare with 
him the rigors of 
the frozen North, 
and encouragehim 
in daring dangers 







almost un- 
surmount- 
able. 
Women 
are by na- 
ture ambi- 
tious ac- 


m cording to 
their phy- 
sical and 
mental 
strength. 

# Hope and 
atenn: come with perfect health, but 
vanish before sickness and despair. 

American women are, unfortunately, 
particularly subject to those painful fe- 
male diseases that are the cause of so 
much hopelessness and misery. 

Could all women realize the undeni- 
able fact that they suffer unnecessarily, 
how much brighter life would be 

Lydia E. Pinkham devoted her life to 
the study of female diseases and their 
cause ; and she discovered inthe Vege- 
table Compound an absolute remedy. It 
succeeds in removing the cause of the 
trouble. 

Women who rely more upon their own 
natural common-sense, rather than on 
the theories of their physicians, write to 
Mrs. Pinkham, at Lynn, Mass., and are 
soon restored to health. 

Here is a living example: 
months ago I ee 


was unable to wf 
v . 


** Four 





stand on my 
feet. I had 
falling of the 
womb, kidney y 
trouble, and 
inflammation 
of the bladder; 
the backache 
and bearing- 
down pains 
were dreadful. My physician could give 
me no relief. A friend said, try Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. 
Well, I did. Oh, if every suffering 
woman would do the same, they would 
be cured, cured absolutely and entirely, 
as I am!” Mrs. Wm. M. Morey, 20 
Seymour St., Pittsfield, Mass. 





MPLES 


Freckles, Blotches, 
Ringworm, Eczema, 
Scald Head, Tetter, 
and all other skin 
disorders FS cea 
cured with 


HEISKELL’S OINTMENT. 


PRICE 50c. A BO 
eo 


| ng Be would have soft, smooth and healthy 
fromall imperfect ections, use constantly 


HEISKELL’S SOAP. 


Price 25 cts. Send Stamp for Free Sample. 
OHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & €0., PHILA 























Our Doctor’s Remedies. 


32 Page Pamphlet, 


Describing 120 preparations that have long been used in 
the extensive practice of a family physician. FREE te 
all who apply for it to 8S. H. PLATT, 2% Worthing- 
ton St., Springfield, Mass. 


